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POLITICAL MASS MEETINGS. 


From the quiet seclusion of our Academus, and the ordinary routine 
of our student life, it is profitable for us occasionally to look abroad 
into the busy world, and observe the changes there taking place. Ab- 
sorbed as we often become in the pursuits of literature and science, 
we suffer these objects to engross an undue share of attention, while 
we neglect matters of the highest interest and concern. We forget 
that the great world still moves on around us, that society still under- 
goes its various modifications and changes, that important principles 
are constantly being tested and applied to practical life. Since such 
is the fact, it behooves us to mark carefully the developments of our 
social and political organization, that we may be prepared to act 
promptly our part in the great drama of life. 

Within the last four years a new system of political measures has 
been adopted, truly note-worthy and remarkable. We refer to politi- 
cal mass meetings. Remarkable—not as an unnatural or unexpected 
development of our free institutions—but chiefly as an index of our 
political progress, and from their ultimate tendencies. So far, indeed, 
from surprise at the introduction of this new machinery into party tac- 
ties, we rather wonder that it was not sooner adopted. ‘These meet- 
ings are the natural effects of causes which have long been in opera- 
tion. They are only a manifestation, in a different form, of the uni- 
versal rage for association, so characteristic of our nation. Every im- 
portant change in political measures, is an additional test of the per- 
manence of our free institutions. It is a new chapter in the history of 
our national experience, having all the interest of novelty—all the im- 
portance of the most vital practical truth. 

The use of mass meetings, as a means for accomplishing party pur- 
poses, we consider one of the most important political changes since 
the establishment of the federal government. In their commence- 
ment, they seem to have been the result of accident, rather than any 
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matured plan of operations. ‘They have already, however, assumed a 
regular organization, and may now be considered as an important and 
permanent feature in the system of party tactics. Arrangements have 
been made in several States for a continued succession of these meet- 
ings during the approaching Presidential campaign, which we may ex- 
pect will be attended with increased enthusiasm and excitement. 

As an index of our political, and we may also add, intellectual prog- 
ress, these meetings have, for us, a marked significance. They plain- 
ly indicate a rapid increase in the violence of party spirit, within the 
last few years. During the first thirty years, subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, with but few exceptions, party spirit 
was not carried to an unjustifiable extent. With limited means of in- 
formation, yet in the exercise of sober reason and calm reflection, the 
people were able to form their opinions of political men and measures, 
and select those for official stations best qualified to promote the public 
interest. Important topics could then be discussed, and the characters 
and qualifications of public officers canvassed, in a mild and con- 
ciliating spirit. ‘They needed not an assembly of thousands to arouse 
their patriotism or sanction the decisions of private judgment. And 
seldom did they mistake in the exercise of the elective franchise. It 
is, to us, a humiliating fact, that the race of American statesmen, dur- 
ing the infancy of the republic, was, in almost every respect, far supe- 
rior to that of the present day. 

A change has come over the spirit of our Democracy. The Ameri- 
can citizen of to-day, is not the citizen of fifty years ago. Now, it is 
too often the case, that the interests of party are first in his affections— 
those of his country of secondary moment. To the imperious de- 
mands of party, he has surrendered, to a great extent, the privilege of 
independent thought, and the right of private judgment. He las lost 
the noble confidence of self-reliance, and feels himself strong only 
when according with the popular sentiment. 

This is not an imaginary or falsely colored picture, but a plain state- 
ment of facts—facts confirmed by the immense political gatherings 
which we have witnessed during the last four years. ‘These afford 
the means of forming a correct estimate of the extent and violence of 
party spirit, and its individual influence. We have seen the husband- 
man, amid the hurry and favorable opportunity of business, leave his 
plough in the furrow, and his golden grain unharvested, to join the 
ranks of his party, as they go up to the appointed place for sacrifice. 
The mechanic throws aside his tools, and generously foregoes the pro- 
fits of business for the interests of his country. ‘The laborer for his 
daily bread, and the avaricious miser with his income of thousands, 
alike forget their necessities, and spare neither time nor expense 10 
responding to the appeals of party. With the earnest devotion and 
blind zeal of a worshiper at the shrine of Mecca, the political part- 
san often performs a wearisome pilgrimage, to pay an homage, scarce- 
ly less absurd, to the genius of party. 

The place of rendezvous presents a scene of the most lively inter- 
est. A spectator, ignorant of the occasion, would suppose we were 
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on the eve of a mighity revolution. ‘Ihe assembling multitude is num- 
bered by tens and scores of thousands. The arrival of each fresh 
delegation, attended by martial music and flying colors, is welcomed by 
anew uproar of announcement, and the young patriot feels himself 
stronger than before, by a new thousand of eyes and arms. 

Nor is it the sterner sex alone which participates in the excitement 
of these occasions. Woman, lovely woman, has so far forgotten the 
modesty becoming her sex, and the propriety due to her station, as 
boldly to mingle in the out-door promiscuous assemblage, and jon in 
the melee of political strifle. Never did she appear to us less amiable 
and lovely, than when thus engaged. ‘True, she has here, as every- 
where, a most potent influence, which sometimes acts with magical 
effects. Of this we might cite many instances ; one only shall suf- 
ne ; . 

It was at the largest political meeting the world has ever witnessed. 
More than threescore thousand persons had assembled, from every 
part of the land, to listen to the greatest efforts of some of our most 
eloquent statesmen. On an elevated spot, commanding a full view of 
the speakers and multitude, had been erected a plattiorm, on which 
were seated a large company of ladies. In front sat a beautiful young 
girl, of the most surpassing loveliness—indeed, a perfect Llebe Ather 
side stood her sultor, a distinguished leader in the party to which he 
belonged, of opposite political sentiments to her own and those of the 
meeting. Regardless of the speaker, he tixed his gaze intently on the 
face of his mistress, drinking from the heaven of her large, dark, melt- 
ing eyes, deep draughts of eloguence—we suppose. Not so, however, 
his fair Duleinea. Wath earnest and rapt attention, she watched each 
motion and gesture of the speaker, as he unfolded his argument and 
set forth the great principles of his party. As he warmed in his sub- 
ject, pouring forth his thoughts in more impassioned language and ges- 
tures, her glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes testified the deep sym- 
pathy of her heart with the orator, adding, if possible, new charms to 
her person. ‘The speaker became still more enthusiastic—the lady 
more intensely excited. She rose from her seat—advanced to the 
front of the stage—with inspired features and parted lips, leaned for- 
ward over the railing, until, at the close of an eloquent sentence, un- 
able longer to restrain her feelings, she tore her apron from her waist, 
and waving it above her head, from her ruby lips burst forth the shout, 
“Hurra for Tippecanoe '" ‘The effect was electrical. ‘The air was 
rent with the applause of fifty thousand voices, in which none joined 
more heartily than the anti-political lover, who has ever since steadily 
and zealously supported the ticket advocated by his lady. 

We relate this, not merely as an amusing incident, but as illustrating 
an important general principle. We have here an instance in which 
an individual suddenly changes his political sentiments from a super- 
natural influence. It is evident he was not convinced by the eloquence 
of the orator, for he heard it not. Nor, on the other hand, was it from 
the reasoning of the angelic creature at his side, for she used none. 
The only arguments used, were those of sparkling eyes and ruby lips— 
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arguments which, though almost always deceptive and fallacious, have 
ever been held unanswerable. 

The endeavor to engage female influence in favor of their respective 
parties, is no new expedient with politicians. We find Addison, more 
than a hundred years ago, in a paper conducted by him, called the 
Freeholder, ardently engaged in this labor of love. He says: “ Ladies 
are always of great use to the party they espouse, and never fail to win 
over numbers to it. 

Lovers, according to Sir William Petty’s computation, make at best 
the third part of the sensible men of the British nation ; and it has been 
an uncontroverted maxim in all ages, that, though a husband is some- 
times a stubborn sort of a creature, a lover is always at the devotion of 
his mistress. By this means it lies in the power of every fine woman 
to secure at least half a dozen able-bodied men to his majesty’s ser- 
vice. ‘lhe female world are likewise indispensably necessary in the 
best cause, to manage the controversial part of them, in which no man 
of tolerable breeding is able to refute them,’ &c. Such arguments 
were doubtless consistent with monarchical principles in that age, but 
are by no means proper for a free government of the present day. We 
consider it dangerous in the highest degree, to permit this class of com- 
munity thus to exercise a power, so directly affecting the vital interests 
of the republic. Grant that correct sentiments be thereby, for the time, 
promoted, we would not have even the cause of truth served by the es- 
tablishinent of false principles and unsafe precedents. We trust the 
time has not yet arrived, in which it is necessary to enter upon an ex- 
tended argument, to prove the expediency of excluding ladies from po- 
litical assemblies. We believe their own good sense will teach them 
the impropriety of such a course, and lead them to abandon it. Should, 
however, the time come when such a step seems necessary, a sense of 
duty to our country, and especially the fair sex, will impel us faithfully 
and fearlessly to expose the evils and dangers consequent upon the ex- 
ercise of female political influence. 

The annals of history furnish no parallel, in any nation, to the politi- 
cal mass meetings of the present day. We find the nearest approach 
to them in the gatherings of the Athenian democracy. But even these 
were widely different, both in their origin and object. ‘The form of 
yovernment in the Athenian republic was essentially different from our 
own. In addition to this, we remark, that the whole number of its free 
citizens was less than half that we have seen at a single political meet- 
ing of modern times. ‘They had not then the press, by which to dis- 
cuss the characters and qualifications of candidates for official stations. 
Almost their only sources of information, in regard to these, and aflairs 
of general interest, were the forum and market-place. It was here 
they met to frame and enact their laws, and discuss the most important 
political measures. Here was their senate-house,—the people the 
senate. Here was the nation accustomed to listen to those mas- 
terly and sublime efforts of genius, which formed its taste to a juster 
and severer standard than has since been attained. Nor did the citi- 
zen neglect his ordinary employment, to attend the political assembly. 
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Another class performed for him the menial oflices, and provided the 
necessities of life. The care of the republic alone was his duty. 
Least of all, were their females permitted to join their promiscuous as- 
semblies, or take a part in political action. ‘The noble matrons, who, 
with the shields presented their sons for battle, added the charge, 
“either with this or upon it,’ who regarded a well-trained family as 
their worthiest ornaments,—these rare and admirable virtues were ac- 
quired in the retirement of domestic life. ‘They wisely left the man- 
agement of state affairs to those to whom it appropriately belonged. In 
all these points, and others which might be mentioned, there was a 
wide difference between ancient and modern mass meetings ; and, with 
all these advantages mn their favor, we tind these meetngs im the old 
republics the source of innumerable evils. In these had the ostracism 
its origin,—an engine of evil which has only found its equal in modern 
times, in the cruelties of the Inquisition. In these were one day the 
most important treaties ratified, and public measures approved,—annul- 
led and condemned the next. ‘The fickle populace were swayed to 
measures of good or evil, according as the eloquence of the orator pre- 
vailed ; until the splendid talents and unprincipled ambition of Pericles 
succeeded, under the specious name of liberty, in binding the chains 
of degrading and lasting servitude on the republic. 

We frankly confess we have no very sanguine hopes of more favor- 
able effects from political mass meetings of the present dav. Their 
origin, management, and design, all tend to strengthen our opinion of 
their unfavorable influence. ‘The limits of this article permit us to 
dwell but briefly on a few of the many arguments which might be 
urged against them. We notice that their origin is directly referable 
to the increase of party spirit. ‘This again is the natural result of our 
system of government. As the country advances in population and 
wealth, the power of the executive increases in a corresponding ratio. 
It is evident, that the election of President must be a matter of much 
greater importance, now that he has ten or fifteen millions at his dis- 
posal, than when, as at first, he had only a third or fourth of this sum. 
Most especially is this true, since the adoption of the principle, within 
the last few Presidential terms, that “to the victor belong the spoils of 
the vanquished.’’ We need enter into no argument to prove that our 
free institutions are in imminent danger from the violence of party spi- 
rit. Hence, as it is the natural and perhaps unavoidable effect of the 
operation of our system of government, to foster a dangerous evil, it is the 
duty of every citizen to oppose its growth by every possible counteracting 
influence. But the tendency of mass meetings is directly the reverse. 
The immediate offspring of party spirit, they, in turn, add fuel to the 
flame which gave them existence. Indeed, had it been the express pur- 
pose of the movers of these meetings to increase the rage of political ex- 
citement, they could have devised no plan better adapted to accomplish 
the object. ‘I'o this end, the orator shapes his speech, aiming not so 
much to instruct, as excite the feelings, and kindle a glow of enthusi- 
asm. ‘To this end, the spirit-stirring music, the display of banners, the 
singing of popular songs. Were it indeed the chief object to extend 
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political information, it would be attained at less expense of time and 
money, by placing the newspaper in the hands of every citizen entitled 
tw exercise the right of suffrage. So easily are these now obtained, 
that even the humblest laborer, in the time which he would ordinarily 
spend at one of these meetings, may earn sufficient to supply him- 
self during the year with all necessary information respecting political 
men and measures. And thus, at his own fireside, and in the social 
circle, will he best qualify himself to discharge the important duties 
that devolve upon him. These duties demand the exercise of cool 
reason and sober judgment, joined with candid and dispassionate in- 
vestigation, and an earnest desire to benefit the whole country. 

Another evil resulting from these meetings we notice, and have 
done—an evil of no slight magnitude, yet which, from its apparently 
remote and indirect influence, is often overlooked. We mean their 
prejudicial effects on true moral independence and self-reliance. Never, 
probably, did an individual leave one of these meetings with higher 
self-respect, with more confidence in his own mental power. He feels 
himself strengthened in his opinion, not from a candid examination of 
both sides of the question, not from the force of truth to which he has 
listened, but because he has met a score or two of thousands, thinking, 
speaking, and acting, like himself. All associations must be a com- 
promise, too often at the sacrifice of that alone worth the preservation. 
A supposed temporary advantage has been gained—a certain infinite 
benefit lost. ‘True, in the present state of society, perhaps never shall 
we be able to dispense with association. But it is proof of the weak- 
ness of human nature, not its strength. Just in proportion as we free 
ourselves from its chains, and rely upon our own strength, do we ap- 
proach nearer the Divine nature. The sturdy oak, which grows upon 
the open plain, unprotected from the summer’s scorching heat or win- 
ter’s searching cold, strikes deep its roots and stretches broad its arms, 
bravely defying the winds and storms of heaven. So let the citizen 
learn to depend on his own unsupported strength. Not by innumerable 
mass meetings, conventions, or whatever political gatherings, is he pre- 
pared to discharge his social and political duties. 

“ Not so, O friends! will the God deign to enter and inhabit you, but 
by a method precisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts off from 
himself all external support, and stands alone, that I see him to be 
strong and prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, and in the end- 
less mutation, thou only firm column must presently appear the up- 
holder of all that surrounds thee. He who knows what power 
is in the soul,—that he is weak only because he has looked for 
good out of him and elsewhere, and so perceiving, throws himself un- 
hesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, stands in the erect 
position, commands his limbs, works miracles ; just as a man who 
stands on his feet, is stronger than a man who stands on his head.” 
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THE LITERARY WOMAN.-* 
A LETTER FROM ONE HUSBAND TO ANOTHER. 


(Translated from the German of Schiller.) 


Anp I should pity you! Is Hymen’s band 

© With tears of bitter sorrow by you curs'd? 
Wherefore’ Because your faithless spouse doth seek 
That in another's arms which you refuse 
To grant her? Friend, unto a stranger's woes 
Give ear, and learn to bear your own more lightly. 


You smart, because one other doth enjoy 
Your own peculiar nghts !—Enviable man! 
My wife to the whole human race belongs. 
From Baltic straits unto the Mosel strand, 
Unto the walls of lofty Appenine, 

Unto the fashions’ father-city, she, 

In ev'ry book-stall stands expos'd for sale ; 
In coaches, packct-boats, by ev'ry fop 

And ev'ry pedant, she must fain submit 

To be review'd, with proper criticism : 
Endure the townsman’'s spectacles, and then, 
As any greasy critic may command, 

On flow'rs or burning coals, to glory's temple 
Or the pillory go. 

A Leipzic villain,—may Heaven curse him !— 
Of late survey'd her topographically, 


Like a fortress, and offer'd, for a price, 


Some portions to the public,—parts 
Whereof I only have just right to speak. 


Your wife,—thanks to the laws canonical,— 

Is wise enough to call herself your spouse. 

She has, perhaps, good reasons for her acts, 

And doth conduct herself accordingly.t 

But J am only known as Nivon’s man. 

Complain you that all tongues are whispering, 
When at the faro-table you appear, 

Or at the theatre’? O man of luck! 

That hath the chance to boast of such good fortune : 


* Literally—The celebrated Woman. 
* It is impossible to translate this passage literally. In the original it has great force, and is com- 
prebended in a single line 


« Sie weiss warum, und thut sehr woh! daran 
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On me, my brother, me, a watering-place* 
At last be stows this mighty happiness ;— 
The place on her left hand; no eye marks me, 
But every countenance is fixed upon 
My lofty better half. 


Searce is the morning gray, ere creak the stairs 
With blue and yellow-coated messengers, 
With packets, bundles, letters un-post-paid, 
Addressed—to the literary woman. 
She sleeps so sweet !—and yet I dare not spare her,— 
“ The papers, Madam—Jena and Berlin ;”— 
At once the eyes of the dear sleeper open ; 
Her first glance falls upon—the last review. 
That sweet blue eye,—on me not e’en a look,— 
She hurries through the abominable sheet, 
(Loud erying in the nursery mean while.) 
She lays it by at last, and makes inquiry 
For her little ones. 

The toilet waits already ; 
Her luckless mirror gets but half a glance. 
A threatening, impatient, peevish face, 
Gives wings to the affrighted waiting-maid. 
From that toilet the graces long since fled, 
And there, instead of swectly-smiling loves, 
Are to be seen the furies in attendance. 


Next, carriages are rattling at the door, 

And servants springing from their steps, to ask 

An audience with the literary one 

For the perfum'd Abbe,—the wealthy Count,— 

The Englishman—who reads no German though,— 
Grossing and Co.,t or for Herr Wundermann. 

A thing, which meekly to the corner shrinks, 

And sometimes is call'd husband, is scarce glanc'd at. 
Here dares—will your house-friend venture so far ?— 
The dullest blockhead e’en, the poorest wight, 

To tell how very much he doth admire her, 

And dares to do 't before my very face. 

I wait near by, and but to be polite 

Must ask the dunce to stay to dinner. 


At table, friend, my woes begin anew ; 
There, for my bottles, inwardly I groan. 


* In the original, “ Molkenkur,” a word signifying a place of resort by invalids, for the drinking 
Of milk. It is used much as we use the « ‘pression, “* the Springs."’ 
| A celebrated publishing establishment in Germany 
. 
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With wine of Burgundy, to me forbidden 
By the Doctor, I must wash the gullets 
Of her flatt'rers ; my hard-earned livelihood 
Becomes the prey of hungry parasites. 
O! this detestable, this thrice-accursed 
Immortality will prove the ruin 


Of my stout old Nicrensteiner,* 


And plant the whitloe on my every finger. 
What, think you, are the thanks I get? A shrug, 


A mocking glance, unmannerly compassion— 


Do you not take’ I understand full well’ 
Pity, that such an uncouth dunce as I 


Should bear away this jewel of a woman 


The Spring-time comes. On fields and meadows wide, 
Nature her variegated carpet spreads ; 

The herbage clothes itself in living green, 

The birds in ev'ry budding grove are warbling. 
To her, the Spring has not a charm. The songster 
Of the sweetest note, the pleasant wood, 

The witness of our early happiness— 

Speaks to her heart no more. The nightingales 
Have never read,—the lilies ne'er admir'd. 

The universal jubilee of Nature 

Inspires her to an epigram. 

Yet, no! The season is so fair,—to travel. 

How crowded it must be in Pyrmont now. 

Yet ev'rywhere one hears them praising Carlsbad. 
Quick she’s there—in each honorable rank 
Where puppet scholars intermixed with sages— 
Celebrated men of ev'ry stamp, 

Familiarly, like as in Charon’s boat, 

Pair'd off, together from one platter eat. 

Where, gather'd from afar, tatter’d virtues 

Of their wounds are heal’d, while others yet— 
With honor to resist, nght earnestly 

Seck out temptation. There, my friend,—O learn 
To prize your destiny !—wanders my wife, 

And seven children leaves at home,—with m« 


O! thou first happy year of my young love: 
How quick—alas! how quick art thou flown by! 
A woman, like no other woman, past 

Or present,—with the graces of a goddess 


* A superior kind of wine 


32 
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Deck'd,—with spirit pure,—with heart ingenuous,— 
And gentle, quick-mov'd sensibilities ;— 

Thus saw I her, the dear heart-fetterer,— 

To me a May-day, shining round my path. 

The sweet words,—I love you! spake from her eyes ;— 
Thus I led her to the bridal-altar. 

O who was happier than I! 

A flower-field of happy years, unclouded, 

From out that mirror smiling on me looked. 





My heaven was open'd to me. 
Already 
I could see my children sport around me ; 
The fairest in their circle, she,—of all 
The group, the happiest, she. And she was mine, 
Mine, through the harmony of souls, and through 
The ever-during bond of loving hearts. 
And now appears—may he obtain his meed !— 
A great man—an extraordinary genius. 
The great man did a deed, and overthrew 
At once my heaven-reaching paper-castle. 


Whom have I now?’ most pitiful exchange ! 
Waked from my dream of bliss, what is left me 
Of this angel? What is left? A strong mind, 
In a body weak ; a mongrel being, 

Betwixt man and woman, for rule unfitted 

As for love ; a child in giant's armor ; 

A thing but half philosopher—half ape! 

With trouble having gained a place among 

The stronger sex, abandoning the fairer,— 
Precipitated from the throne of love,— 


Driven from beauty’s holy mysterics,— 
Stricken from Cytherea’s golden book® 
For—a newspaper notoricty. 





*Golden Book : in a certain Italian state, a book is thus called in which the names of the noble 
families are enrolled. 
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THE WITCH. 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
BY cUsUS. 
“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath.”—Macseru. 


Concluded 
CHAPTER XII. 4 


Ir was one of those magnificent days én the latter part of April, 
when the sky has assumed the deep hue which it wears in May, while 
the landscape still retains the delicate tints of the earlier season. The 
sun, already fast approaching the western horizon, was gleaming 
through a mass of broken clouds, whose dark masses, fringed with a 
silvery lacing, presaged a coming storm. Immediately overhead, and 
to the east and south, the heavens were unobscured by even a passing 
vapor, and as the eye turned toward them, it seemed to pierce far into 
their blue depths, till sight became almost painful. ‘There was a slight 
breeze, which rippled the surface of Rapaug pond, and breathed through 
the surrounding forest, bearing to the ear the sound of singing birds 
and murmuring brooks. ‘The old woods, clothed in their spring gar- 
ments, looked young again, and at times tossed their huge arms, as if 
in juvenile sportfulness. A faint smoke was curling lazily upward 
from the chimney of Mrs. Stanfield’s dwelling, and it seemed as if, in 
that sequestered spot, the spirit of peace and innocent repose had ta- 
ken its abode. 

Of this scene but one human spectator was visible. The reader 
may remember the rock, which we have described, as, in one place, 
reaching to the verge of the water on the western side of the little 
lake. On this rock sat Orra Stanfield. A small basket of mountain 
plants stood near her, and she held in her hands some unknown flow- 
ers, whose purple-spotted petals she was examining. Her cheek was 
flushed, and her bosom heaving with exercise, and as her wild sun- 
bonnet fell back upon her shoulders, disclosing the graceful contour of 
her neck, and giving freedom to a profusion of glossy curls, which sha- 
ded her temples, and hali-concealed the animated expression of her 
eyes, her extreme loveliness might have warmed the coldest heart, and 
bewildered the strongest head. For some time she continued her oc- 

pation, but at length she dropped the blossoms, and sat gazing 

‘ghtfully at the water, whose tiny waves were beating against the 
.«k @ little below and beyond her. Suddenly she started, as she 
thought she heard the sound of approaching footsteps. She listened 
attentively for a moment, and a smile played on her lips, and a faint 
blush tinged her countenance, as she exclaimed, in a low tone, 

“It must be Hugh ;” but the smile and the flush vanished, as she 
recollected herself, and saying, “no, it cannot be ; he always comes 
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from the other direction; it was nothing ;” she turned once more to 
the plants. ‘There was a foot-path which passed from the clearing, 
quite around the western side of the pond, and finally turned off to the 
north. ‘The rock on which the maiden was sitting, Was not more than 
three yards in width, and shelved down some five or six feet till it pro- 
jected beneath the surface of the water. Immediately behind it, the 
gradually ascending soil was covered by the old forest trees, through 
which, at about a rod’s distance from the rock, ran the path which we 
have described. 

In a short time, the girl again caught the sound of footsteps, now 
more audible, ang she sprang up in some alarm. Her first impulse 

as to immediate flight; but, though the steps were coming from the 
north, and she was herselfg@between the person approaching and the 
clearing, she feared to enter the only track there was, lest she should 
be overtaken before she could reach the hut. If she remained where 
she stood, she could hardly hope to escape his notice ; but at last, say- 
ing, in a suppressed tone, “ What have I to fear? I have harmed no 
one,” she resumed her seat, and endeavored, though with a painfully 
throbbing heart, to continue her inspection of the plants. But the flow- 
ers fell from her hands as the unwelcome visitor drew nigh, and paused 
in the path immediately behind her, exclaiming, 

“ Hallo! what is this? By ——! better than [ hoped.” Instinctively 
the maiden arose, and turned toward the voice, and the next moment, 
John Martin, advancing between the trees, stopped close before her. 
lor a short time, the ‘Tory stood as if half-abashed ; then, recovering 
himself, he said, sharply, 

“ Well, girl, your rebel hero is not at hand just now, with his lank 
follower, nor the old witch, with her infernal tongue.” 

“ Who and what are you, sir,” said Orra, with dignity, “ that ad- 
dresses me thus ’” 

“One John Martin, madam, pretty well known in these parts, I be- 

lieve.” ‘Then suddenly changing his tone, he exclaimed, earnestly, 
“ Orra Stanfield, | have no time now to spend in idle talk. | have long 
been near you,—have seen, have felt your exceeding loveliness ; mai- 
den, I love you as well as my nature will allow: | offer you my hand 
and my protection ; | make no idle pretensions. Be mine, and | will 
not take you to a rebel’s home and a rebel’s fate, but you shall live in 
affluence and uninterrupted security. Be still ; speak not yet! 1 know 
that Hugh Warden loves you, and you may think you love him. Dis- 
card the vain fancy ; forget this rebel to his king, this foe to his coun- 
try,—this renegade”— 
_ “ Stop !’” exclaimed the maiden, her form dilating, and her eye flash- 
ing with indignation, “ pollute not his name with your foul lips. 1 do 
know you for a traitor to your native land, a disgrace to your native 
State. | disbelieve your hollow professions, | scorn your lying prom- 
ises; and, were no Hugh Warden in existence, | would sooner lie 
down in my grave than become your bride. Away! let me pass!” 
and she started, as if to gain the path. Martin, however, held his 
place, and motioning her back with his hand, said, fiercely, 
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“ Not so, girl, not so; remember you are in my power now ; drive 
me not to extremities ; | wish you no harm ; | speak to you fairly ; but 
if you will not be persuaded, you must obey.” , ; 

“| have protectors more powerful than man,—God and my inno- 
cence ; | fear you not ;” replied Orra, firmly, though her pale cheek 
and quivering lips seemed half to belie her words. 

“ Be it as you will, then,” exclaimed the Tory, “ you scorn my offer, 
you despise my love. I am not now to be fuiled ; | have told you that 
no Hugh Warden can assist you now ; I told you not all,” his voice 
grew almost hissing, and his face was red as blood, as he uttered the 
lie, “1 saw his mangled corpse lying among the ashes of his uncle's 
dwelling.” 

“Q God!” shrieked the unhappy girl, and she fell fainting at his 
feet. He seized her in his arms, and was turning to bear her away, 
when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Stanfield exclaimed in his ear, 

“ Be not too sure, John Martin, be not too sure.”’ 

” 


“ Damnation!” shouted the Tory, “ you here again!” Te placed 


the senseless maiden on the ground, near the foot of a tree, on one 
side of the rock, and drawing a pistol from his belt, he faced the old 
woman, and continued, “ witch, you have crossed my path enough ; 
force me not to murder you; stand aside !”’ 

Mrs. Stanfield, without heeding his command, replied, in a tone al- 
most mournful— 


“ Martin, twice already have I warned you; you can never carry 


your intentions into effect, and 1 would, if | could, save you from your 
approaching fate. Once more, for the last time, | bid you depart ; 
seek not to tear my child from me, you cannot do it ; your friends will 
need you before twenty-four hours have passed,—go join them.” 

“Old woman,” said Martin, “I am no longer to be intimidated by 
your wordy threats; | have almost gained my prize—you cannot 
wrest it from me; yet, it’s a cowardly deed to kill a woman, and | 
would not do it; return to your hut, and if you want aid, call the 
devil.” 

“It is done,” screamed Mrs. Stanfield. “I tell you, lay not your 
hands on my child; a feeble woman can do little, but that little T will 
do. And now look up at the daylight, John Martin ; look well—it 1s 
the last you will ever see !” 

“You force me to it,” exclaimed Martin, and he raised the pistol to 
her breast. As he did so, the cat, which had stood unobserved by the 
side of Mrs. Stanfield, sprang upon his shoulder, and fastened her 
teeth into his throat; the shock forced him backward—his weapon 
exploded, and at the same instant the sharp crack of a rifle sounded 
through the forest. With a wild cry, he leaped up, grasped the cat 
convulsively with one hand, and fell reeling into the dark waters of the 
pond. The fierce animal relinquished not its hold, and with a few 
bubbling groans and a shrill yell, both sank together to rise no more. 

The sound of footsteps approaching from the direction of the clear- 
ing was now audible, and in a few seconds Hugh Warden, followed by 
Riggs and the hunter, sprang upon the rock. 
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“ Orra, dear Orra,” exclaimed Hugh, raising the maiden in his arms, 
“thank God! you are safe.” 

The girl opened her eyes faintly, and shuddering, murmured, “dead! 
he saw him—dead !” a 

“ What mean you, Orra,” said the young man, “ it is I, Hugh War- 
den.” 

She looked wildly into his face, for a moment, and then, her fea- 
tures suddenly lighting up, she threw her arms impetuously about his 
neck, exclaiming— 

“It is, it is! dear, dear Hugh, it was a horrible dream.” 

“ What was it, my sweet girl ’” said the young man, pressing his 
lips to hers, “ what dream, Orra ?” 

“ That you”— 

“ Mister Hugh,” said the hunter, touching the arm of the person ad- 
dressed, “ look this way a minute.” 

Warden turned about, and saw Riggs supporting Mrs. Stanfield on 
one, knee, while the blood poured profusely from a wound in her side. 
The bullet of the Tory had done its work, and the old woman seemed 
as if in the agonies of death. As the eyes of Orra turned toward the 
sad object, she sprang from her lover, and exclaiming, “ My grandmo- 
ther, my poor grandmother !” threw herself on her knees by the bleed- 
ing form, and clasped it franticly in her arms. 

“ Good heaven! Richard, | saw not this,” said Hugh; “ quick, let 
us stanch the blood and bear her to the hut.” 

“It's of no use, Captain, she may live a few hours, certainly not 
longer.” 

“ Orra,” said the young man, gently detaching the clasp of the maid- 
en, and raising her from the ground, “ let us bear her to the hut; there 
may yet be hope.” 

“Oh! Hugh, it is terrible,” exclaimed the girl, clinging convulsively 
to his side—* but—let us go, let us go.” 

As she spake, the hunter lifted Mrs. Stanfield in his arms, and hold- 
ing a handkerchief tightly over the wound, bore her away to the path 
towards the hut. Riggs departed in the same direction, and Warden, 
supporting the half-fainting Orra, followed them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


About an hour after the events described in the preceding chapter, a 
mournful group was collected in that small apartment of Mrs. Stan- 
field's dwelling which we have formerly mentioned. ‘The light of a 
single lamp revealed the form of the unfortunate woman, stretched 
upon the couch, mortally wounded—her few remaining moments of 
life rapidly gliding away. ‘The ball had entered her right side, and 
though the blood was now stanched by a firm bandage, yet the pallid 
features and glassy eyes spoke of approaching dissolution. She had 
not spoken a word since the hunter first took her in his arms and bore 
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her from the rock ; and an interrupted gasping breath only served to 
show how near was the death struggle. Kneeling by the bedside, her 
face bowed down to the coverlid, was Orra Stanfield ; she spake not, 
moved not, except when now and then a half-suppressed sob shook her 
exhausted frame. By her side, holding one of os hands in his, and 
at times bending forward to whisper some words in her ear, stood 
Hugh Warden, while behind these, standing with saddened counte- 
nances, were Riggs and the hunter. 

At length the old woman turned convulsively toward the group and 
exclaimed, wildly— 

“ Orra—my child—where is she ’” 


“] am here,” said the girl, taking the hand of the sufferer in her 
own, “here; oh! grandmother, that you should be murdered for my 
” 


sake ! 

“It is too late to complain now,” said Mrs. Stanfield, “I have lived 
long enough—let me do you justice before | die ; water—bring me 
some water.” 

The hunter complied with her demand, and after simply touching the 
cup to her lips, she continued— 

“T have never told you, Orra, of your origin, your parents, and of 
your infancy, and I never would have done so, but for this accident”— 
her accents grew more wild. “ Who ever dreamed that my plans 
should all be frustrated by this accursed Martin—they shall not—Hugh 
Warden—where is he? You shall not take my child from me—away, 
I say, away!” 

Her voice sank to an inaudible murmur, and for a few moments a 
death-like stillness pervaded the room. Suddenly, the old woman 
spake again. 

“ Orra, you have always been faithful to me, and sometimes I have 
repented of my resolution—but when | remembered Aim—lI was firm 
again—but it’s too late, now—too late. Hear my story—and when | 
am dead, may you find a better friend.” 

“| cannot, grandmother,” said the girl, “I cannot—you have been 
kind to me—all my life long—I have known no other relative, and 
now | must lose you.” 

“ You must, child, you must—but—my -time is short, and I must be 
quick ; listen well to what I say.” 

It would weary the patience of the reader to give the story of Mrs. 
Stanfield in her own language, rambling and incoherent as it was, and 
gma broken by wild exclamations. It was, in substance, as fol- 
Ows. 

Till about twenty years before, she had lived in England. Her na- 
tive place was a small town on the Thames, some thirty or forty miles 
from London. Here she was married to a man in opulent circumstances, 
who, in 1755, died, leaving her a widow, with an only daughter. This 
child was then a beautiful girl of sixteen, and her innocence and loveli- 
ness were the chief solace of the widowed mother. Near where they 
lived, dwelt a wealthy gentleman, whose only son became the constant 
companion of her daughter, and finally, ‘aumen to the parent, won 
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her heart. ‘I'wo years passed away in this manner, when the father of 
the young man died, and the latter succeeded to the family estate. Im- 
mediately, without even informing Mrs. Stanfield and her daughter of 
his intentions, he set out for London. Weeks and months passed away 
without any tidings of the wanderer. The widow saw the eyes of her 
child grow dim and her cheek pale, without knowing the cause, and 
she began to fear that some lingering disease had marked her for its 
victim. At last, one pleasant autunin evening, as they were sitting 
near the trellised window, after she had remained some time gazing in 
silence upon her daughter, who was looking out, with saddened coun- 
tenance, upon the glorious hues of twilight, she asked her what it was 
that had of late so altered her demeanor. ‘The girl at first made no re- 

ly, but upon being questioned a second and a third time, she flung 
alien impetuously upon her mother’s bosom, and, bursting into a flood 
of tears, exclaimed—*" George Winston—mother—lI love him '” 

“ And why, my child, should that cause all this grief?” inquired the 
parent. 

“ He told me,” said the poor girl, sobbing, “ that I was dearer to him 
than all the world beside ; and before his father died, he said that he 
would never leave me for another—never ; and now, mother, he has 
gone, without even coming to bid me farewell; and where he is, or 
whether | shall ever see him more, | know not.” 

The widow's eyes were now opened. George Winston was one 
who thought only of the pleasure of the present moment; a proud, am- 
bitious, selfish man; and he had sported with her daughter’s heart, till 
circumstances called him to another circle, when he departed, careless 
of the sorrow and bitter anguish which he was working. Still, Mrs. 
Stanfield tried to console the poor girl, by prophesying the speedy re- 
turn of the wanderer. And he did return. Suddenly, after the lapse 
of a year, he came back to the place, to the family mansion, bringing 
with him a beautiful but haughty bride. 

“ When my daughter first heard the tidings,” exclaimed the old wo- 
man, in this part of her narrative, “she fell, as if dead, at my feet. 
With long and painful attention, she was awakened from that fearful 
swoon—but not recovered from the blow. Day after day I watched 
her, as her step grew more and more feeble, and her form wasted 
away beneath the withering grief. She died '!—in less than three 
weeks she died ;—and when | saw her a corpse—I cursed him—I 
cursed his young bride ; and | vowed a vow, that should a child ever 
be born to them, [| would, through that child, wreak my vengeance on 
their hearts. | buried my daughter, and then sat down to wait my 
ume. Another year passed away, and | was told that George Winston 
and his wife were blessed with an infant girl—aye—blessed—so they 
thought. Still, I waited till the beauty and innocence of their child 
had filled their bosoms with that love which a parent only knows, and 
had made their household the abode of joy, and then | completed my 
preparations. Every thing that I possessed, | sold; I entered the 

inston mansion by night and carried off their child, and at once, with 
the proceeds of my property, embarked for America.” 
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They arrived at New York—Mres. Stanfield and the infant—and took 
up their abode in a rather elegant dwelling in one of the principal 
streets of the city. Years rolled away, and the child gradually won 
the affection of the lonely widow. She named it Orra Stanfield, and 
professed to be its grandmother. At length, news came to her from 
England, which seemed enough to satisfy every feeling of anger that 
might still be lurking in her bosom. George Winston had entered into 
rash speculations, had lost much of his property, had had recourse to 
the gaming table to retrieve his misfortunes, and had finally become 
utterly ruined. His wile died, it was said, of a broken heart, and he 
himself embarking for America, had perished by shipwreck. 

Orra was then some eight years of age. ‘The widow had given her 
the best advantages for education which the city could afford, and they 
had not been lost upon the girl. Her childish beauty presaged the 
loveliness of the woman, and Mrs. Stanfield resolved to withdraw her 
from the crowded town, before she should be of an age to attract the 
admiration of the other sex. She had a feverish apprehension of 
losing this last solace of her declining years, and she hoped, by re- 
moving her to some secluded spot to keep her affections fastened upon 
herself, as her only protector. lence she removed to D , and 
hence she chose her strange residence among the Rapaug woods. 

“They called me a witch,” continued she, “ and I rejoiced at the 
superstition, for | thought it would render us more entirely solitary. 
But it was all in vain—before | hardly suspected it, the heart of my 
girl was won. Hugh Warden, | would not then give her to you, for | 
wished her to be all my own. I would have gone back to England 
with her at the end of the war, but my hopes are defeated, my pro- 
jects destroyed by the hand of fate. ‘Take her, now—here kneel down 
by her side and join your hands”—the young man obeyed her wishes, 
and she continued—* she is yours, Hlugh Warden, for better or for 
worse. She loves you, for | know her heart, and you have sworn to 
love her also. Cherish her well, for she is worthy of it—she has 
been faithful to me, even when sore tempted to desert me ; be you as 
faithful to her.” 

“1 will,” exclaimed Warden, pressing the tearful girl to his bosom, 
“God be my judge, if I ever falter in my love.” 

“ Grandmother !” said the maiden, suddenly raising her head —“ fa- 
ther—mother—both gone ; and |—whom have I left’ not one!” 

“Orra!” said the young man, reproachtully. 

“ Forgive me, Hugh,” exclaimed the girl, leaning her head upon his 
shoulder, “ but this terrible story has almost crazed me.” 

“Away!” said the old woman, raising herself partially from the 
couch, and glaring wildly around. “George Winston—gaze not at me— 
there is your daughter, take her'’ She fell back exhausted—the hun- 
ter sprang to the bedside and applied a restorative to her lips—she 
turned her head away—a convulsive shudder ran through her body, 
and—she was a corpse. ‘The maiden rose to her feet, looked upon 
the senseless form for a moment, and with a faint cry fell swooning in- 
to the arms of her lover. Warden hastily bore her into the adjoining 
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sitting-room, followed by Brownhead, which latter, without speaking, 
lighted the lamp upon the mantel, and returned to watch with Riggs by 
the couch of the dead 

It was now late at night, and the storm, which had been gathering 
since sunset, was at its height. ‘The wind howled through the hem- 
locks which covered the rear of the hut, and the rain beat incessantly 
upon the roof. 


On the third day after the events just related, a funeral procession 
entered the small grave-yard adjoining the Episcopal church in D——. 
The coffin covered with its black pall, was borne upon a rude bier by 
four of the villagers, and immediately behind these, as chief mourner, 
walked Hugh Warden and Orra Stanfield—or, as now rightfully called, 
Orra Winston. Mr. John Warden, Richard Brownhead, and Riggs, 
were also there, and such other of the towns-people as sympathy or 
curiosity had drawn together. When they reached the grave and the 
coffin was placed on the ground for a moment before lowering it into 
its allotted place, there might have been seen on its lid a simple plate, 
on which was inscribed 


“Saran Sranriecp, Aprit 26rn, 1777.” 


Reader, our history of Tue Wircn has drawn to its close, and it 
only remains for us to tell what can be told of the subsequent fortunes 


of those who have been connected with her. 


Hugh Warden, in the space of a few months, became the husband of 
the orphan girl, Orra Winston. ‘That they lived happily together and 
that their love increased as years rolled by, will be readily inferred by 
all who have read the preceding pages. Of the bachelor, we need 
only say that he lived to a good old age, and after the war was ended 
often delighted the children of Llugh and Orra with his wonderful tales 
of the Witch. Brownhead remained in the family of the Wardens for 
many years, and we ourselves remember traditions of his marvelous 
exploits as a hunter, and of his extraordinary services in the war. We 


have not learned the fate of Riggs, but it is thought that soon alter 


these events he joined the American army and perished in one of the 
battles at the South. ‘The Indian was never heard of again. It was 
supposed that he left the State and sought a final home in the far West. 
Mrs. Barton continued as a favorite domestic with Hugh Warden to 
her dying day. Of Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappett we hear no more ; 
they pass across our vision, and disappear in the mists of antiquity. 

D itself speedily recovered from the effects of the British inva- 
sion, and in a few years assumed an appearance even superior to that 
which it formerly wore. From that day to this it has thrived and in- 
creased in population and prosperity. Rapaug changed its name in the 
lapse of time to Mountain Ponp, and under the latter title is known 


to all the surrounding people. The old forests are cut away, and anew 


growth has sprung up in their place ; the traces of the original clear- 
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ing are gone; the hut has utterly disappeared, not even a ruin being 
left. Yet the beauty of the spot remains almost the same. The wa- 
ters are as placid as of old; the wild birds sing as sweetly; the sky 
above is as beautiful; and many have been the pleasant hours that we 
have enjoyed silting upon the rock and gazing at the soothing scene 
before us. ‘The tale which we have related is known only to a few, 
and to the mere spectator, who looks upon that peaceful prospect, the 
breezes which fan his brow, and the tiny waves which break at his 
feet, can tell no tale of love, and fierce conflict and agonizing death. 


WHAT Is IT TO BE FREE?’ 


Were beetling cliffs hang threat'ning o'er 
In fearful, awe “Inspiring hemght, 

The thunder of Niagara's rear, 

I saw an eagle take his flight; 

He dashed from his proud wing the spray, 
The mist grew azure in his sight— 

While hovering glanced his plumage gray, 
One moment in the rainbow's light ; 

Then in broad circles wheeling high, 
Soared upward from my wondering gaze, 

As fast, with eager joy, his eye 
Drank in the Day-god's noontide blaze. 

A sportsman saw the eagle fly, 

He shot and brought him from the sky; 
Stoop'd the proud bird to meet the ground, 
With bleeding, yet not mortal wound ; 

His captor held him fettered fast 
In bondage vile, and placed him where, 

With servile chains around him cast, 

He breath’d the tainted prisoned air, 

And thought, but vainly thought, that so 
His free-born spirit he should tarne— 

Knew not, the bird could never know, 
Such lasting infamy of shame. 

Weeks, months, and years, slow circling by, 
No change wrought in the captive’s fate, — 

Flash'd ever from his fiery eve 
Uneconquer'd pride and denthless hate, 

And that wild seream, which oft before 
Woke forest-echoes far and nigh, 

Ringing as wildly as of yore, 


Starth d the careless passer by 
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His scornful eye and bearing proud, 
His fearless voice, as trumpet loud, 
Prov’d that his heart had never bow'd 

To Fate's stern destiny : 
But mid gray rocks and mountains steep, 
Mid sunless shades of forests deep, 
His eyried home did ever keep— 

Still Freedom's bird was free! 


Hard by where Tiber’s waters flow, 

Mid hoary piles of crumbling stone, 
Chained in a loathsome dungeon low, 

A wearied prisoner sat alone ; 
How such unseemly fate befel 

‘The captive, here I may not say, 
Suffice it only this to tell, 

He would not own the tyrant’s sway. 
Of noble birth, unsullied fame, 

Unstain'’d by shade of guilt or crime, 
He wasted in that den of shame 

The gladness of his youthful prime. 
Three weary years dragg'd o'er his head,— 

"T'was if an age had passed away,— 
Entomb'd among the living dead, 

He never saw the light of day: 
Nor human voice had bless'd his ear, 

Nor human form had cheer'd his eye, 
But o'er his heart there stole the fear 

That all forgotten he must die. 
Darker the prison'd darkness grew, 

To icy chillness turn’d the air, 
Till Nature to his wilder’d view 

Seem'd one cold night of deep despair. 
He heard his sentry’s step no more, 

And death-damps, on his dungeon floor, 
Crept nearer and more near, till now 

He felt them on his very brow. 


Then fiends in human form came nigh, 


Unlock'd his dungeon door, and led 
The captive to the open sky, 
A resurrection from the dead. 
He looks on the sweet heaven above, 
Looks on the glad green earth below, 
Hears tones of melody and love— 
Sweet singing birds and water's flow. 
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New life into his veins once more 
Pour the free mountain breezes bland, 
As blessed angel breathing o'er 
The wasteness of some desert land ; 
And like an infant he did weep 
Half sad and yet half joyful tears, 
As woke within his heart the deep 
Rememberings of by-gone years. 
All sounds, and joyful sights to see, 
All blessed thoughts which he could feel, 


They promis'd him for aye, if he 


Would to the haughty tyrant kneel 
At once a wild unearthly fire 
Flash'd from his wasted hollow eye, 
Dark lower'd his brow with sudden ire, 
The fountain of his tears was dry 
“* Deem'd ye I was so base a slave, 
Or lov'd the joys of earth so well, 
A life of wretchedness to save 
My soul's high birth-nght I would sell’ 
Give back, give back my dungeon drear! 
Come back ye death-damps to my brow ! 
Frozen this heart, ere ye shall hear 
My lips pronounce your cursed yow.” 
The words upon his white lips died, 
Choked by immeasurable pride, 
The last his haughty soul replied, 
Worthy the last to be ; 
As closed on him the dungeon door, 
Life's fitful strife with him was o'er, 
He knew its joys and griefs no more, 
His mighty soul was free ! 


Fetters and servile chains may bind 
The earthly body down to earth, 
Scorns their control the godlike mind, 
Which claims a higher, nobler birth ; 
The soul, which, wich high purpose true, 
With earnest faith, keeps still in view, 
And steadfast courage doth pursue 
Life's glorious destiny, 
Which Fate and Fortune both defies, 
Which firm in its own strength relies, 
And outward semblance doth despise, 
Dwells ever with the free. 





AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Reaper, hast ever seen a prairie’ Hast ever stood on a plain— 
the bright blue sky above while below, around, a vast sea of green 
stretches far, far away into the blue distance, until its edges mingle 
and are lost in the misty haze of the horizon—its undulating billows 
gracefully sinking and rising to meet the kisses of the wanton breeze — 
the brilliant hues of the many-colored flowers flashing in the sun-light, 
like diamonds on emerald ground’ Hast ever gazed on the inde- 
scribable grandeur of the scene, or fel the deep awe-inspiring silence, 
unbroken save by the thundering stampede of a herd of some thousand 
buffaloes, as they rushed madly by, or the wild scream of the great 
gray eagle, as with talons filled with prey, he soars away to his eyerie, 
mid the craggy rocks of the North? No? Then hast thou in store 
for thee a rich treat—a feast of enjoyment of which thy mind can but 
faintly conceive, and 


“There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than thy philosophy hath ever dreamed of.” 


For thee, we say—for in four days, at farthest a week, from the time 
you leave the halls of Yale, you stand in a new world. And dost thou 
begrudge the trifling expense so richly repaid? If so, wherever else 
thou hast traveled, whatever thou hast seen, think thyself but a novice 
in American scenery. ‘Thou hast, perchance, looked, in wondering as- 
tonishment, on the grand and picturesque scenery of the “ granite 
state mountains”—-hast gazed in speechless, reverential awe, on the 
sublime grandeur of Niagara—thy soul in a transport of delight has 
drank in the surpassing loveliness and beauty of the romantic scenery 
of the upper lakes—all scenes unequaled in their kind, and worthy of 
their world-wide fame, but none of them producing such sensations as 
the boundless prairie of the West! 

But we wander. We proposed not, kind reader, at this sitting, a 
particular description of a prairie—only, with your good leave, to re- 
late an “inkling” of an adventure, which it was our fortune to meet 
thereon, some few years “ syne.” 

lt was on the 25th of November, ’39, that we found ourselves on 
the east bank of the De Moine, some fifty miles from its mouth. How 
we came there—with what object—what adventures we met with— 
how many deer and buffalo we slaughtered in that vicinity——each and 
all these matters we consider entirely irrelevant to the subject, and ac- 
cordingly leave them untouched. Should we at some hereafter feel in 
the humor, they may, perchance, furnish materiel of an article for Maga. 
For the present, turn we to another subject. As remarked, at the time 
and place above mentioned, we found ourselves (that is, myself and a 
hardy, sensible mustang, who dated his origin from the plains of Ar- 
kansas) after a morning ride of some twenty miles, at a dead halt, 
holding a council respecting future operations. 
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The reader (who is supposed to be acquainted with the science of 
geography) will remember that the De Moine empties into the Missis- 
sippi, forming, by its junction with that river, an acute angle, rapidly 
widening towards their sources. He will also remember, that in the 
intervening space lies a part of the great Platte prairie, stretching far, 
far away to the north and west, beyond the utmost limits of civiliza- 
tion. Now, our purpose was to reach a settlement some fifty miles 
northwest of the spot we then occupied—the object of the council, to 
consider how this might best be accomplished. ‘Two routes offered 
themselves, each attended with difficulties. The first, the ordinary cir- 
cuitous road following the course of the rivers, making a journey of 
more than one hundred and fifty miles, the most of it over the most de- 
testable of all roads in those parts, at that season, where each is so 
bad as to admit no comparison for the worse. ‘The other, a delightful 
gallop across the magnificent prairie, its hard, plain surface, and clear, 
level expanse, presenting a tempting contrast to the mud, bogs, and 
forests of the first mentioned route. Unfortunately, however, it was a 
way never traveled, uninhabited, affording no means of ascertaining the 
direction of the place we wished to reach, except a slight Indian foot- 


path, which would soon, perhaps, entirely disappear. 
the choice. 


Here, then, was 
On the one hand a wearisome journey of several days, 
through mire, almost impassable swamps, and gloomy forests ; on the 
other, a single day’s ride over the glorious prairie, yet with the risk of 
losing our way, and perhaps falling a prey to savages and wild beasts. 


What was to be done? We were completely in a fix—a dilemma, 
scarcely less perplexing than that of the countryman giving directions 
w the traveler. “ Go,” said he, “directly forward, half a mile, and 
you will come to what may seem the end of this road; but it is not. 
One part turns to the right, and the other to the left. The right hand 
road is traveled most, and considered most direct to the city ; but the 
left hand road is certainly the better way ; for the right hand road does 
not lead to the place at all. But, I don’t know, | declare. ‘The left is 
not much traveled. I think, on the whole, you'd better take the right 
hand road. Stay! Let me see! Be careful, Mister, not to take ‘um 
both" 

Luckily, at this moment, a thought suggested itself, which relieved us of 
the inconvenience of taking both. Atthe place of our destination, a fair 
cousin, with whom we had carried on sundry pleasant flirtations, was, 
on the morrow, to take the bridal veil, on which interesting occasion we 
had a special invite to be present,—a circumstance which had been for- 
gotten amid the sports of the chase. By the river route, we should be 
several days after the fair; by prairie, with luck, we might arrive at 
the settlement before twelve that night. One glance at the miry sloughs 
which lay before, one thought of the first sweet kiss from the ruby lips 
of the blooming bride, (we always take the first on such occasions,) 
together with the infinite variety and abundance of good cheer, and un- 
bounded fun and jollity of an expensive Hoosier wedding, decided the 


question, and putting spurs to our mustang, we dashed away over the 
prairie. 
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But hold a moment,—not too fast,—take things coolly. A gallop of 
fifty miles, (in addition to a ‘ step’ of twenty performed the same morn- 
ing,) across an uninhabited prairie, should not be rashly undertaken, 
without due provision for the wants of the inner man. This proposi- 
tion appeared the more evident from the fact, that although considera- 
bly past mid-day, neither mysel! nor friend (i. e. the mustang) had tasted 
food since early morning. So forcibly, indeed, was the idea presented, 
that we had scarcely proceeded half a mile, when we drew rein, wheeled 
about, and retraced our steps to an inhabited shanty, standing near the 
place at which we struck the prairie. Now in most parts of the coun- 
try, where a person sees a dwelling inhabited by human beings, he very 
naturally and correctly supposes they must have provisions for their sub- 
sistence. Sucha supposition, however, in regard to a Hoosier family, 
would be entirely gratuitous, not to say often decidedly erroneous. 
Whether this is only the natural and practical result of Ralph's theory 
of the “inevitable dualism which bisects nature,” or referable to some 
other principle, we know not. lor ourselves, we consider the simplest 
explanation the most satisiactory, namely, that the excessive richness of 
the soil supports animal lite, without the ordinary intromission of food. 
However this may be, the fact itself is well established, which may be 
demonstrated from the “ recent preparation.” 

The inmates of the shanty afforded a fair specimen of the Hoosier 
family in its natural, healthy state. ‘The husband, of course, was absent 
at a shooting-match. Advancing to the door, | was met by a dame of 
goodly proportions, surrounded by some ten or twelve young Hoosiers 
and Hooshierina’s, all nearly of a size, with long yellow hair, a peculiarly 
wolfish expression about the mouth and eyes, while their faces and per- 
sons afforded a fair index of the color and depth of the soil. 

“ Couldn’t we obtain a peck of grain for our nag ?” inquired we of the 
lady. 

“ Well, I allow so; jest lead him to the barn, and help yourself.” 

We proceeded to the spot indicated, (which, by the way, consisted 
merely of four upright posts, with poles laid across, covered with bark,) 
where we found a plentiful supply of beautiful wheat, of which, having 
furnished our poney with a quant. suff., we returned, to ascertain what 
fare could be obtained to satisfy the cravings of our own appetite. 

“ My good woman, would you be so kind as to accommodate a stran- 
ger with a bowl of bread and milk!” 

“ Well, I allow | couldn't, no how you can fix it; han’t had a drop of 
milk fur five years.” 

(We started in surprise at her numerous thrifty offspring, the young- 
est of which might have had ideas of three or four weeks’ growth.) 
“ Well, no matter,” we are not particular; a slice of bread and butter, 
or any thing that’s handy.” 

“No, ye ain't partic’lur, be ye’? How d’ye s'pose I’m a goin’ to 
make butter without milk ?” 

“Oh, ah! true; but at least you can give us some crackers and 
cheese, or bread and molasses !” 


“ Well, I tell you what it is, strangur, I’m sentimentally a sort of 
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opinion, if you're a goin’ to be so powerful nice about your vittals, 
you'll have to go down to 'square Jones's, where they keep them fixins, 
jor I'm teetotally blamed if we've had any sich indulgences since we 
kum on the prairies.” , 

Now, to reach ‘square Jones's, we must travel at least six miles out 
of our way, a thing at that time entirely out of the question, even were 
we certain of being regaled with the ‘ nice fixins’ we had called for. Ma- 
uy would have called the woman a hard-hearted, inhospitable vixen, and 
relinquished the attempt in despair; but it was evidently not our inter- 
est, in the circumstances, so to regard her: besides, we were too well 
acquainted with western character, not to know, that a heart of genuine 
hospitality was concealed under the rough exterior. We must try an- 
other tack ; a new chord must be touched ; an apology must be made. 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am ; meant no offense ; hope you'll overlook—but 
we are most powerful hungry, and can eat any thing you have, even to 
a raw buffalo’s hide. You surely would not send a fellow-creature a 
journey of fifty miles across the prairie, without a mouthful of food ?” 

“Law me! now don’t take on so. | allow no man could ever say 
he went away hungry from Ned Stanley's, when he could eat sich as 
the family. But you wasn't raised on the prairie, | take! Don’t look 


as if, llowsomever, if you'll set up, and eat hog and hominy, which 
we have, you're welkum.” 





We assured her we regarded the dish as a perfect luxury,—that, in- 
deed, we preferred it above every other, and should have mentioned it 


at first, only fearing it might be inconvenient to furnish the article. 
(Here a slight twinge of conscience indicated a trifling deviation from 
the strict truth, as we had a mortal aversion—a perfect Jewish abhor- 
rence of swine’s flesh, and, moreover, knew it was the only indispensa- 
ble and ever-present dish in the frontier settler’s bill of fare.) The 
lady was now, however, restored to good humor, and, with many re- 
grets and apologies for “ sich powerful poor fixins,” our dinner was 
soon ready, and, with the customary invitation, “ Wal, come, set up!” 
we prepared to discuss its merits. ‘The flitch of bacon—evidently the 
remnant of several previous meals—had certainly the appearance of 
being rather old and rusty, and the hominy an indefinable compound 
between a Yankee “ johnny-cake” and Indian-pudding, and about the 
consistence of a brick-bat, was of rather a dubious texture and color ; 
but we had little time or inclination for practical observations. We 
had an excellent appetite, both retrospective and prospective, and if we 
had hefore done violence to conscience by our assertions respecting 
choice of food, we now made ample amends, by desperate infractions 
of our ordinary habits in regard to its use. Besides, we wished to ex- 
press to our hostess our deep and grateful sense of her kindness, in so 
cheerfully ministering to our necessities from her limited means, which 
we could effect in no way so well, as by doing full justice to the sub- 
stantial fare before us. 

[And here, as perhaps the force of the last observation may 
not be clearly seen by all, we beg leave to digress a little from 
the subject to suggest some hints, which may be of use to our read- 
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ers in their future peregrinations. And should you, kind reader, be 
at any time traveling in the South or West, and ask entertainment at 
a private residence, never think of offering your entertainer a pecuniary 
compensation. You not only run the risk of being thought “ decidedly 
green,” but will very likely receive another sobriquet, which will add 
neither to your respectability or comfort, while sojourning in those re- 
gions. Partake heartily of the refreshments set before you, thank your 
host, frankly and sincerely,—your obligations are all canceled. It is 
the more necessary to speak of this, from the fact, that in some parts 
of the country a very different custom prevails. We have known fre- 
quent instances in which the traveler, tired and faint, calls at a wealthy 
farmer's house, to rest a few moments his wearied limbs, and asks for 
a bowl of milk to drink. It is brought and drank. 
“ Very much obliged to you, Ma’am ; how much is the damage ?” 
“ Well, | don’t know, | guess nine-pence would be about right.” 
Reader, can you by any, the utmost stretch of your imagination, con- 
ceive that such beings have souls’? Yes? ‘Then, whatever be your 
occupation, we advise you to relinquish it at once, and turn poet. Such 
powers of the imagination give promise of the most complete success 
in the art, and should not be lost to the world. For ourselves, we 
boast no such imaginative gifts. We have been engaged in a minute 
and careful examination of these beings during the last four years, with 
reference to an important theory, and shall give the result of our inves- 
tigations to the world, in the next number of Silliman’s Journal. | 
Thus prepared, we again started on our expedition, with fresh cour- 
age and animation. ‘lhe air was cool and bracing, the Indian trail 
smooth and easily traced, and the effect of the lunch upon my friend's 
spirits and heels of the happiest description. As'we galloped gaily on, 
we often congratulated ourselves on the wisdom of our choice, and in- 
dulged in sundry pleasant reveries of the joyous festivities of the mor- 
row, in which we were to participate. ‘The prospect was magnificent. 
A few hardy flowers, even at that late season, were in bloom ; at wide 
intervals were seen the ‘oak openings,’ the mighty moss-covered trunks, 
and giant branches crowned with the most gorgeous foliage, towering 
far, far up, as if they would embrace the very clouds, so antique, 80 
quiet, so covered at the roots with fresh green sward, they seemed of 
all others the very abodes of fays and fairies. Now and then a herd 
of deer would start up in fright, and bound gracefully away over the 
rolling surface, until lost in the distance, while more seldom, a drove of 
buflalo would raise their shaggy heads, gazing in stupid astonishment, 
until, as we approached nearer, they moved more sluggishly away some 
short distance, again to resume their grazing. We had thus pleasantly 
accomplished, as we conjectured, near half our journey, about sunset, 
when appearances began to assume an ominous and forbidding aspect. 
The sun, which during the afternoon had shone but dimly, wading, as 
it seemed, through banks of snow, and surrounded by a dense circle, 
in that climate a sure precursor of a storm, sank to rest behind a thick 
mass of dark and threatening clouds. The path, which had hitherto 
been easily discerned, grew each moment more and more indistinct, 80 
that we were often obliged to proceed entirely at venture. The wind 
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was rising, and blowing colder, and all things betokened an approach- 
ing storm. Confident, however, that we were pursuing the true direc- 
tion, we held boldly onward, ‘ abating not a jot of heart and hope.’ We 
had thus proceeded some two hours after sunset, when suddenly, in the 
far northeast, the clouds were seen rolling on in massy white folds, a 
dense mass of fog seeming to descend to the earth, while the wind 
swept madly by, in wild and fitful gusts. We knew too well the indi- 
cations of a prairie storm, to need further warning. ‘Turning from our 
course in the direction of an ‘opening,’ which we knew, from the howl- 
ing of the prairie wolves, was some two or three miles distant, we put 
spurs to our mustang, and pushed for the grove. We were not too soon, 
Before we had reached a place of shelter, we were completely en- 
shrouded in what seemed almost a solid sheet of snow, completely ob- 
structing our sight, and almost instantly covering the ground. The in- 
stinct of our sagacious animal soon brought us to the wood, where we 
found a comfortable shelter under a friendly group of pines. 

Here then we found ourselves, against our will, holding a council of 
a somewhat more serious nature than that of the morning. It was, 
however, of short continuance, as only one side was open for discus- 
sion. ‘To proceed in the snow-storm was impossible ; our only alter- 
native, therefore, was to pass the night as best we could, in the grove. 
The alternative seemed the less objectionable, as we were confident 
that a ride of a few hours in the morning would bring us to the place of 
our destination, Our arrangements were soon made. By the side of a 
dry oak, which fortunately lay near, we soon kindled a fire, which af- 


forded security against the attacks of wild beasts. A few pine boughs 
formed our couch, our saddle our pillow, and thus, supperless, and with 
the howl of the wolves for a lullaby, we laid ourselves to rest, to await, 
with what philosophy we best might, the events of the morrow. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ORIGIN AND MODES OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF. 


Surerstition is the offspring of that feeling of reverence which 
was originally planted in the breast of man by the hand of the Crea- 
tor. Or, if this be not one of his innate moral faculties—and that there 
are such, none can doubt—the beautiful and sublime objects in nature, 
which greet his eye upon his first entrance into the world, the mani- 
festations of superior wisdom and power which everywhere surround 
him, impress upon his mind, at so early a period, the idea of super- 
human agency, that it is impossible to solve the question of its doubt- 
ful origin. Bat whether the religious feeling which is universally 
found in man be innate, or whether his ideas of God are derived from 
the contemplation of his works, is equally unimportant to the truth of 
the position which has been advanced. We propose, then, in accord- 
ance with this premise, to trace out, so far as we are able, though ne- 
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cessarily in a somewhat desultory manner, the origin of superstitious 
belief, as exemplified by the religion of the ancients, and to notice, 
briefly, some of the principal forms in which it has been embodied 
among the moderns. 

This principle of reverence, which has been spoken of, would, it is 
evident, prompt to the worship of something, and in the absence of a 
religion really or supposed to be directly received from heaven by 
revelation, the uninstructed mind, “ leaping from nature up to nature's 
God,” would naturally strive to people with imaginary deities, that un- 
known and invisible world, which we instinctively believe to be in- 
habited. ‘I'he existence of evil as well as good, of misery as well as 
happiness, would be attributed to the agency of two antagonistic spirits, 
the one opposed to the interests of man, the other humane and benev- 
vlent. ‘This idea, in fact, with various modifications, we find to be the 
yround-work of all false religion. In subsequent times, various sub- 
ordinate deities would be added to these, and accordingly, as they 
were supposed to be subservient to the one or the other, invested with 
good or evil powers and inclinations. Heroes, whose eminence in 
arms, the chief employment of a barbarous age, have gained the ad- 
miration of their contemporaries, while their martial achievements are 
exaggerated by tradition, lose their mortal character in the lapse of 
time, and are worshiped as superior beings. By another advance the 
Earth, Sea, and Air have their peculiar deities. Neptune, with his 
attendant Nereids and ‘T'ritons, rules the vast realm of ocean. Jove, 
“the thunderer,”’ surrounded by the Celestials, reigns on high Olym- 
pus; the Naiad dwells in the limpid waters of the fountain ; the Faun 
inhabits the fields and groves, and the “ great-footed Satyr” frightens 
the incautious wanderer into the solitudes of the forest. With the ad- 
vance of intelligence and refinement, the creative imagination of the 
poets, who are always found in the earlier stages of society, would 
continue to multiply divinities, and to assign to each their sphere of 
action. ‘The passions would be deified, particular pursuits receive 
their patron gods and goddesses, and finally, abstract virtues come to 
be worshiped. ‘The superstition of the Greeks and Romans has been 
spoken of, both because it presents a striking illustration of the pre- 


ceding remarks, and for the surpassing elegance and beauty of the 
whole system. 


Let us now turn to the barbarian conquerors of the Roman Empire. 
Here, too, the same radical idea of the existence of two conflicting 
spirits prevails, and there appears such a remarkable similarity, in some 
other respects, between the Northern and Classical mythologies,. as 
leaves little room to doubt that there is an innate tendency to supersti- 
tion in the human mind, which, when left to itself, produces essen- 


tially the same creations. Such, for example, was the striking analogy 
between the sorceress of the Romans and Scandinavians, the latter, 
however, being supposed to possess inferior powers, which were also 
used jor less malevolent purposes. More marked still was the resem- 
blance between the satyrs and woodland deities of the two creeds, ex- 


tending, in some instances, not only to the disposition and character, 
but even to the outward form. 
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Nor is it an uninteresting task to contemplate their points of differ- 
ence, showing as they do, the great influence of incidental circum- 
stances upon superstitious belief. ‘The Norse mythology, considered 
merely with regard to beauty, does not compare to ady antage with the 
highly elegant fictions of Greece and Rome. ‘The Classical system 
was such as we might expect from a people who have left behind 
them such glorious monuments of their genius and refinement in litera- 
ture and the arts. Beautiful in every part, complete in its whole 
structure, it would seem that none but a poet’s hand, guided by the 
purest taste, could have fashioned its admirable and finished propor- 
tions. The Norse, on the contrary, was rude and ill-constructed. It 
wanted that completeness as a system, which characterized the my- 
thology of the Classics. ‘Though highly imaginative, and even poeti- 
cal, in some of its features, it did not display such superiority of faney 
Its divinities were coarser and more malevolent, and its whole com- 
plexion sullen and gloomy. 

But these differences are only what we should be led to expect from 
the diversity of character and situation, which obtained between the 
two people. The Greeks and Romans were by far the most polished 
nations of antiquity. In literature, it is probable that they fully equaled 
the moderns, while in refinement of taste and strong poetical tempera- 
ment, they far excelled them. ‘They lived, too, in a land which in 
richness of scenery, softness of climate, and a delightlul sky, stands 
unrivaled, even were its shores not washed by that magnificent sea, 
whose very name is associated with all that is beautiful in the outward 
world. But the home of the rude Scandinavian was in a land of dis- 
mal morasses and dreary forests, upon whose sombre foliage not even 
the enlivening presence of summer could cast a smile. “ Amid the 
twilight winters and overpowering tempests of those gloomy regions, 
he did not unnaturally attribute to his gods the same sullen character 
which he saw stamped upon the face of nature around him. His stern 
soul was attuned to no note of softness. No poetic fire glowed in his 
daring breast, save when he sang, in verse rude and unpolished as 
himself, some bloody feat of arms. Martial eminence and a fame for 
courage which not only quailed at no danger, but even sought it for the 
sake of the venture, were the only objects of ambition among these 
“sons of the sword and spear.” ‘They even dared to challenge the 
gods themselves, rather than admit that any thing was capable of in- 
timidating them, and many of their fabled heroes, as Diomede, in the 
conflict with Mars, were supposed to have come off victorious from the 
unequal contest. Can we wonder, then, that instead of the refined en- 
joyments of the Classical Elysium, these Northern warriors should 
have destined for the use of the brave on earth, a heaven, where, in 
the presence of Odin and his associate gods, probably himself some 
deified conqueror, who, like Tamerlane, had piled his pyramid of hu- 
man heads, they drank wine from the skulls of their enemies, and in- 
dulged in an unceasing round of beastly revel ? 

There is an interesting fact connected with the Classical mythology, 
which shows most strikingly the effect of national character in modify- 
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ing superstition. ‘Though the religion of the Romans, like their litera- 
ture, was borrowed from the Greeks, and almost exactly similar in all 
its details, it differed in the important particular of being far more 
elevated and dignified. Whence this difference? We conceive it to 
be clearly owing to the following difference in the character of the two 
people. “The Greeks probably excelled all other nations in the appre- 
ciation of external beauty. In every thing which addresses itself to 
the eye, their genius was unsurpassed, Nothing can exceed the ele- 
gance of their conceptions, as they have been embodied and handed 
down to us in the remains of their sculpture and architecture. But 
they were comparatively deficient in the perception of moral beauty. 

‘The Romans, on the contrary, with less taste in externals, were pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the morally beautiful. ‘Their perceptions of the 
dignity of man’s nature and of the sublime as exhibited by his actions, 
were vivid and clear. Cato the elder was but a strong personification 
of their stern and unyielding virtue. ‘Those qualities of mind which 
made them the noble and high-souled people that they were, caused 
them also to attribute a more exalted character to their gods than was 
given them by the more volatile Greeks. 

Having spoken of the origin of superstitious belief, and of some of 
the causes which tend to modify it, as illustrated by the mythological 
systems of the ancient nations, we will now proceed to notice some of 
the forms it has assumed in later periods, and more particularly in 
Great Britain, many of which have descended even to our own times. 
The first and by far the most important of these—the Fairy Supersti- 
tion—was so deeply ingrafted into the popular mind, that it was not 
eradicated until the commencement of the eighteenth century, and even 
in the last generation, some lingering remains of it might be found in 
a few sequestered and romantic spots of England and Ireland. By 
some writers itis thought to have been derived from a fiction of the 
Northern nations, somewhat similar, indeed, but much inferior in beau- 
ty. But the belief in subordinate woodland deities of this kind, is 
known to have been entertained by the Celtic, as well as the Gothic 
tribes, at the earliest period to which our knowledge of these barbari- 
ans extends, and though the two creeds may have coincided in some 
points, there is reason to suppose that this idea was original with 
them, 

The first particular which attracts our attention in the character of the 
Fairies, is their strong resemblance to the Dii Campestres of the Romans. 
Nor, if we divest them of the coarser traits which were attributed to them 
in later times, is the Northern fiction inferior in elegance to the classic. 
When we consider that the one was the invention of a people but few de- 
grees removed from barbarism, and the other of a nation far advanced in 
learning and refinement, the comparison is highly favorable to the imagi- 
native faculty of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. Indeed, this appears 
to have been the predominating principle in the intellectual constitution 
of the Celts, as is shown by the passionate fondness for music and poetry 
which is felt by the Welsh, Irish, and the Highlanders of Scotland, even 
at the present day. Until very lately, a professional bard, or piper, 4 
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tached to some important family, was of no infrequent occurrence. How 
great their influence over the popular mind was in former times, is shown 
by the massacre of the Welsh bards, at the command of Edward I., lest 
their soul-stirring songs should arouse among their countrymen a spirit 
that would not “ down at his bidding.” ‘The author of Waverly, whose 
patriotic pen has done so much to rescue from oblivion the primeval cus- 
toms of his native land, has given us, in McMurrough nan Fonn, an un- 
fading picture of a class which has now entirely passed away. 

But, to return from this digression, many circumstances combined to 
change the original character of the Fairy, nor was it rendered more 
agreeable by the additional qualities which it réceived. In truth, they 
borrowed most of their disagreeable attributes from other subordinate 
members of the Norse mythology, whom they survived, when that sys- 
tem was overthrown by Christianity. From this source especially they 
derived their reputation of abstracting young children, and, in some in- 
stances, even adults. One of the finest ballads in the Border Minstrelsy 
commemorates the rescue of a gallant knight, who has been thus kid- 
napped, through the courage and constancy of his “ ladye love.” Upon 
the introduction of Christianity, the Fairies, in common with all the de- 
ities of the heathen mythology, were regarded as infernal spirits, and 
hence much of the malevolence ascribed to them originated. 

It must not be forgotten, that the military spirit of the middle ages, 
which assimilated all things to itself, mounted these diminutive beings 
upon gallant chargers, and arrayed them in “all the pride and pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.” Many instances are related by the 
writers of that period, of single combats between these Fairy knights 
and mortal antagonists, with various success. ‘To this current of “ war- 
like ideas,” says an author, “ we may safely attribute the long trains 
of military processions which the fairies are supposed occasionally to 
exhibit.” On Halloween especially, 


— that night, when faines light 
On Cassilis Downans dance, 

Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance,” 


the whole Elfin court were thought to have a grand annual procession, 
and at this time alone could stolen mortals be recovered. Upon this 
night, too, if we mistake not, witches and evil spirits of all kinds are out 
on their mischievous enterprises, though, from Tam O’Shanter’s ludi- 
crous adventure at “ Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,’’ it is to be inferred 
that they did not confine their revels to any particular occasion. 

That the Scotch fairies were much less agreeable than the English, 
both in appearance and disposition, setting aside the influence which di- 
versity of scenery may have exerted, is mainly to be attributed to the new 
and more amiable qualities which Shakspeare and the poets of his age 
assigned them in their productions. These, however, assimilated them 
too much to the Peris of the Persians,—the most lovely class of ideal 
beings to which the imagination of man has ever given birth,— who are 
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supposed to live in the colors of the rainbow, and subsist upon the fra- 
grance of flowers. “Ifthe Irish elves, to use the words of Scott, 
are anywise distinguished from those of Britain, it seems to be by their 
disposition to divide into factions, and fight among themselves,—a pug- 
nacity,” he humorously remarks, “ characteristic of the Green Isle.” 

It may not be amiss to notice here two classes of imaginary beings, 
who, though somewhat unlike the fairies, appear to have been ori inaby 
derived from them. ‘The least attractive of these is the Scottish house- 
hold spirit, called the Brownie, who was believed by the peasantry to 
perform various domestic services for the family to which he had at- 
tached himself, while they were buried in sleep. It requires no great 
penetration, however, to find the source of this fiction, in the parsimoni- 
ous spirit of the prudent Scot. ‘The other, the Banshie, is highly ima- 
ginative, and invested with a kind of mournful beauty. It is an attendant 
spirit, supposed to be attached to the most ancient and noble families of 
pure Irish descent, which, clad in the habiliments of woe, announces by 
its appearance the near approach of death. Similar to this, but more 
awe-inspiring, was the apparition of the Bodach Glas, in Waverly, de- 
scribed with such thrilling power by the “ magician of the North,” which 
appeared to the Vick Jan Vohr of the time on the eve of some great 
calamity. ‘The family of McLean of Lochbuy, as we are informed by 
Scott, have an ancestor who performs an oflice analogous to that of a 
Psanchie. ‘ Before the death,” he says, “ of any of his race, the phan- 
tom chief gallops along the sea-beach, near to the castle, announcing 
the event by cries and lamentations. ‘The spectre is said to have rode 
his rounds and uttered his death-cries within these few years, in con- 
sequence of which, the family and clan, though much shocked, were 
in no way surprised to hear, by the next accounts, that this gallant chief 
was dead at Lisbon, where he served under Lord Wellington.” 

“The Fairy Superstition,” says a distinguished author, “ as received 
into the popular creed, and as described by the poets who have made 
use of it as machinery, is certainly among the most pleasing legacies 
of fancy. “So fascinating is the influence of such ideas upon the 


mind, that we almost envy the credulity of those ages, when, on the 
green sward, 


“The niumble-footed fairies danced their rounds 
By the pale moonshine,” 


or held incessant revels in magnificent palaces beneath the grassy hil- 
locks of “merrie England.” Did superstition present itself in such 
aspects alone, we could not wish to have it dispelled. But it has other 
and more gloomy phases, which more than compensate for its occa- 
sional beauty. 

l'rom these comparatively innocent and harmless delusions, we turn 
now to a darker page in the history of human credulity—the subject 
of witcheraft. ‘This superstition, as that of the fairies, was a legacy 
from the Northern nations, but unlike that in other respects, it was foul 
and disgusting in all its features. The heathen archetype of the mod- 
ern witch, so far from being an object of detestation, was honored and 
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revered, in proportion to the claims which she set up to supernatural 
power. Odin himself, in addition to his other qualities, was considered 
the especial patron of magical pursuits. But upon the introduction of 
Christianity, he and his associates were indiscriminately regarded as 
evil demons, and corresponding odium attached to the sorceress, who 
pretended to derive her skill from their favor. By a natural transition, 
losing sight of these demons, she was supposed to render allegiance 
to the arch fiend himself, and to be a willing instrument in his hands 
for the injury of the human race. Finding both confirmation of the 
existence of such a crime, and an excuse for its punishment, in the de- 
nunciations of the Scriptures against the witch—which term there sig- 
nifies nothing more than a fortune-teller, or diviner—the most cruel 
persecutions were entered into against those unfortunate creatures who 
fell under this horrid suspicion. Evidence the most unsatisfactory and 
tests entirely absurd, were considered sufficient to convict of a crime, 
which scarcely any proof can establish. It is not surprising that the 
belief in witcheraft itself should have prevailed at the time it did, for 
knowledge of all kinds was then in its infancy, and even physical sci- 
ence was so imperfectly known, that many of the most ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature, which are now easily explained by the laws of 
chemistry and mechanical philosophy, could only be accounted for, by 
attributing them to the direct agency of supernatural beings. But, af- 
ter making every allowance for the influence of superstition, it is sur- 
prising that men of ordinary intelligence, much less of the acquire- 
ments which Sir Matthew Hale possessed, could regard for a moment 
such trivial and ill-supported charges as sufficed to consign multitudes 
of people to the stake and the scaffold, both in Great Britain and upon 
the continent. ‘The disgraceful laws, whose existence tended to cre- 
ate those periodical fits of popular frenzy, which appeared frequently 
in Europe, and once, in an aggravated form, in this country, are now, 
it is believed, erased from the statute-books of every nation in Chris- 
tendom, and the repetition of such scenes of cruelty, as were often 
witnessed in days of yore, effectually prevented. 

Superstition, driven from every other strong hold, in the minds of 
the educated at least, appears to have intrenched itself in one position, 
where, even yet, it maintains, in some degree, its footing—the belief 
in the occasional appearance of departed spirits. ‘This, the most plausi- 
ble of all delusions, if indeed it be a delusion, has been entertained by 
mankind, in all ages and in every region of the world. It had its ori- 
gin in that innate consciousness of the soul, of its own separate and 
immortal being, which exists in the breast of even the rudest savage, 
and which no effort of the reason can entirely extinguish. What con- 
clusion, then, is more natural to the reflecting mind, than that the dis- 
embodied spirit should continue to frequent those places, and attend 
the footsteps of those persons, who were intimately associated with it 
in life? There is even a kind of melancholy pleasure in the thought, 
that those we have loved when on earth, are not indifferent to our for- 
tunes, in their new state of being; that they look down upon our good 
deeds with a smile of approval, from their abodes above, or grieve at 
our fall when seduced from the path of right. Such a reflection, it 
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would seem, were an irresistible incentive to virtue, and a double safe- 
guard from the syren song of temptation. How know we that this is 
not so? Who has so far penctrated the mystery in which we are en- 
veloped, as to pronounce with certainty, that we are not ever attended 
by guardian spirits, who, though unseen and unfelt, watch over us with 
a care that never tires and a vigilance that never sleeps. ‘To use the 
words of another, “If we cannot believe, we cannot entirely disbe- 
lieve. Our whole being is a mystery. Above, below, around us, all 
is fearful and wonderful. ‘The shadow of a solemn uncertainty rests 
over all. Who shall then set limits to the capacity of the soul, when 
its incarnation has ended, and it enters, unfettered, unconfined, into a 
new state of being?” ‘This language has a responsive echo in every 
breast. 

While it must be acknowledged that superstition, in earlier ages, has 
lent to poetry some of its loftiest inspirations, and, in many of its fea- 
tures, is exceedingly beautiful and pleasing, still it cannot be denied 
that its general aspect is gloomy and forbidding. ‘Those frightful spec- 
tres, with which sinless and untutored infancy surrounds its pillow in 
the darkness of night, are merely illustrations of its natural tendency. 
This alone were sufficient to make us deprecate its sway, even had it 
not kindled the fires of persecution, and given rise to some of the 
bloodiest wars that have afflicted man. Let us rejoice, then, that the 
advance of knowledge is gradually driving off its gloomy fantasies. 
But let not that supreme national vanity which is attributed to Ameri- 
cans, par excellence, prompt us to believe that our own land is entirely 
free from error on this point. ‘True, the Elfin Court, and its gay fol- 
lowers, have passed away—almost from the memory of man—and 
many of its contemporary delusions, which were the terror of our stout- 
hearted ancestors, have now become food for mirth in the nursery— 
“to such base uses do we come.’ But others have survived, and new 
fictions have been created to fill the void, which was occupied by the 
old. [tis far from true, however beautiful the expression, that 


* The last lingering fiction of the brain, 
The chureh-yard ghost, is laid at rest again.” 


In many of our quict and secluded villages, remote from the bustle and 
tumult of the busy world, where the noise of the locomotive—that great 
revolutionizer of opinions as well as of commerce—has not frightened off 
the creations of the fancy, the belief in the appearance of departed 
spirits, if not still entertained, is at least not rejected; nor have the 
suspicions of the vulgar yet ceased to attribute to the ill-favored and 
solitary woman, whose temper has been soured by age and destitution, 
the mischievous inclinations and dreaded power of the witch. Other 
and marked manifestations of the natural tendency of the human mind 
to the supernatural, have, even of late, appeared among us. To what 
else can we attribute the success which the swarms of lecturers 
upon Mesmerism have met with, in their career of imposture through 
the land’ Look at the extravagancies which were enacted, during the 
past year, in New England itself, by the disciples of the second advent. 
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Would that the ridiculous were all connected with that delusion. But 
no, its effects have been too terrible to provoke our mirth, and now— 
from the crowded mad-houses, which contain the unfortunate victims, 
whose reason this fanaticism has driven from its seat—attest the fear- 
ful power of the imagination in the economy of the intellect. Look 
yet again at the deluded thousands who throng the streets of the Mor- 
mon city of the West. These facts proclaim that futurity alone can de- 
cide whether superstition be not a hydra-headed monster, which cannot 
be entirely destroyed. ‘The present, at least, is unable to determine. 


THE PEOPLE. 


THERE seems to be at the present time, and especially in this country, 
a kind of charm connected with those two words— the people.’ ‘They 
are found in every man’s mouth ; they are uttered from the pulpit ; they 
are the favorite theme of the orator; the patriotic candidate for office 
loves to dwell upon them; they form the title of half the editorials in 
our daily and weekly papers, and have become the watchword of both 
the great political parties of our land. Such being the general fact, it 
becomes a matter of interest to us, who from the quiet seclusion of a 
literary institution, can look calmly forth upon the turmoil of faction, 
and can decide without prejudice what we ourselves shall strive to ac- 
complish when called to the active duties of life—to inquire, what is 
meant by all this outcry’? who, now, are the people ’ 

lt is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to this question. Men, in 
different ages of the world and in different countries, have cherished 
widely-varying opinions upon the subject, and it is difficult to collect 
from the chaos of contradiction materials for an adequate definition. 
In ancient Persia, there were no people as an influential political 
body ; in ancient Athens, the whole population claimed the utle, and 
under its sanction exercised all the prerogatives of the most sanguinary 
despot. In the Roman Republic, a distinct class of the inhabitants 
adopted the name, and gaining the chief sovereignty, threw themselves, 
their property and the liberty of the State, at the feet of a military des- 
pot, and thenceforth lived as mere cyphers in the empire. Lurope 
in the Middle Ages had, properly speaking, no people—unothing corres- 
ponding to what we now understand by the term. In England, we 
find the earliest distinctive action of ‘ the people’ in modern umes, 
From the reign of Edward the Fourth, there was a gradual rising of the 
middle and lower classes; an increase of their influence, their intelli- 
gence and their power, which nothing could retard. ‘The mad despot- 
ism of the eighth Henry and the equally firm resolution of his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, were unavailing against it. During the weak administra- 
tion of James it acquired a might at the time invisible, but also irresis- 
tible. It was the great fault of Charles I. that he did not perceive 
this, and he necessarily perished in his foolish endeavors to retain the 
exercise of prerogatives which had been allowed, but never given as a 
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right to his predecessors. ‘I'he Revolution of 1688 was but the carry. 
ing out of the same great principle, and at the present day avowedly, as 
for the two last centuries in reality, the governing power in England 
has been her people, as represented in the House of Commons. 

‘The mighty upheaving of the people of France in 1789, is familiar 
to every one, but it is needless to look to European countries for a 
definition of this term, which could be made applicable to the United 
States. It is not employed here, as it is there; we have a wider 
meaning, a more extensive signification. ‘There, it is a separate class 
of the community ; here it represents, according to common ideas, the 
whole nation: there it has antagonistic bodies to contend against ; an 
aristocracy, titled and hereditary ; here, it is called sovereign, and has 
nothing but itself to struggle with; there, it is feared, and in many 
instances kept in check by standing armies ; here, it is courted and 
caressed, 

With a certain class of politicians in this country, it is highly fash- 
ionable to extend the privileges and exalt the powers of this republican 
sovereign—the people. ‘The Declaration of Independence, say they, 
aflirms that “all men are born free and equal.” Hence the American 
people are the whole body of the inhabitants of the land. All power 
originates with them; they are the arbiters of law and justice; they 
rule their magistrate, not their magistrates them. As collective bodies 
must act by majorities, the majority of the inhabitants of the Union 
have the undoubted right to sovereignty ; they are more powerful than 
statutes and constitutions ; they can build up and pull down, can cre- 
ate, alter, and remake at their own will and pleasure. Now, the latter 
part of this proposition negatives the former. If the right of govern- 
ing resides with the whole body of the people, no part of that body, 
great or small, majority or minority, is entitled to make enactments for 
any other part. ‘The principle does not admit of such a construction, 
and as it can be made practical in no other way, however good in the- 
ory it may be, it must fall. But this is not the only defect of the 
proposition. It has an inherent weakness. If “the people” be all 
the inhabitants of the land born free and equal, then the veriest infant, 
the child of six or ten years, the idiot—nay, may we not say, women— 
should have an equal share in this sovereignty with the profoundest 
statesman or the most learned politician of whom we can boast. To 
refuse to admit this consequence is to deny the antecedent, for the 
same remark which we have formerly made, holds good here—that the 
rights of a collective whole cannot be justly usurped by any of its 
parts. It may be urged that the body, as such, may delegate to the 
majority the powers of government; true; but if it be a constituted 
majority, its individuals remaining the same at all times, then either the 
people no longer rule, or the delegated portion is itself the people ; if it 
be a mere majority, its individuals varying according to whim or pet- 
sonal feeling, in this case, the right has no fixed abode, but it still 
dwells with a part, and, what is worse, is continually changing owners, 


Sability.’ destroying that which is essential to all good governments, 


But it may be deemed useless to contend against a proposition 80 
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manifestly unfounded. We do not imagine that even those who hold 
the doctrine that the people are the rulers of the land, would assert 
that in that body are comprised the women and children, the criminals 
the insane and the slaves, and that we are governed by such a motley 
multitude. ‘The people then are not the whole nation, but a part. What 
part? we ask. ‘The entire male population above the age of twenty- 
one ’ This category would admit three objectionable classes -the 
criminals, the insane, and the slaves. ‘To conceive that the laws of 
the confederated union and of the several States furnish the only deci- 
sive explication of the matter. If we assume for granted that the 
people are the rulers of the land, then by the term nothing more or less 
can be meant than the legal voters of the whol country. No other large 
body of individuals, that is, no other miscellaneous mass of men, can be 
said, to employ the expression as figuratively as we may, to be the 
governing power. They comprise the only persons W ho can with any 
propriety be said to have a voice or an influence in the administration. 
If our officers are the servants of the people—as they are, at all events, 
the servants only of those by whom they are chosen—we must admit 
that those who do choose, are the people. 

But there is another sense in which the conclusion to which, by 
adopting a particular opinion, we have just arrived, appears almost irre- 
sistible. In this land we acknowledge that the people are the source of 
all power. Whatever privileges our magistrates may have—whatever 
powers they may possess, are derived from this common fountain. Not 
directly, however ; but through their assent as expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the land. Our legislators can neither gain or lose any rights 
from a sudden movement of the popular fancy ; these rights are secured 
to them by written and printed instruments, unchangeable except accord- 
ing to prescribed modes. Surely, we cannot say that our Senators and 
Representatives receive any thing, in any manner, except from those 
whose privilege it has been, or is, to act through the ballot-box. The 
women, the children, the non-voters, confer nothing upon them ; it is the 
voters, the people as such, who do this. ‘The Constitution itself origin- 
ated from the wisdom of men delegated by the qualified voters of 1788 
and 1789, and from the deliberate consent of those voters themselves. 
But in what manner did the latter class acquire the sole right of 
suffrage? The womenand children, the criminals, insane, and slaves, 
never met in convention and delegated it to them. We answer, from 
the natural fitness of things :—it was necessary for the preservation of 
law and order, necessary for the general wellare of society, necessary 
for the best interests of mankind, that the right should be legally vested 
somewhere ; and equally necessary that it should be vested in such a 
portion of the inhabitants of the country as were best qualified to per- 
form its duties : that those who in this Union are the legal voters, are 
also thus qualified, and, that by the very constitution of the human race, 
it does, and ought to belong to them. Hence the conclusion appears 
incontrovertible, that by the people of this country, politically, nothing 1s, 
or can be meant, but its great body of legal voters. 

It may not now be utterly useless to inquire into the validity of the 
principle, which we have already once or twice stated—viz: that the 
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people are the ruling power of the land, and that our legislators are 
simply their servants. ‘There may be a sense in which this is true; a 
sense which we have already intimated. The Constitution is in reality 
the formal and decisive ‘ will of the people,’ and that all our civil officers 
are bound to proceed according to its prescriptions, none, we presume, 
willdeny. ‘The people, moreover, when they become dissatisfied with 
this instrument, or even with the present form of government, have the 
power to alter, amend, or even to overthrow and re-construct as may 
seem best. But this is not to be done lightly, at every popular excite- 
ment, or at all, except according to known usages, and by methods laid 
down in the statute law. Were the doctrine carried no farther thaa 
this, we would be content; but when we find: influential men abroad 
promulgating such views as these ; that in the ordinary process of legis- 
lation, the chosen law-givers are to be esteemed as simply servants— 
that they are bound to conform in all things to the will or fancy of their 
constituents or masters—that constitutions or statutes are of inferior 
obligation, when not suited in every respect to the changing desires of 
the multitude—that an illegally assembled convention of large numbers 
of individuals can destroy, or render invalid at its pleasure, the instru- 
ments or the laws, by which our Congresses and State Assemblies are 
guided, and upon which the whole structure of our civil polity rests,— 
then we think that it is time for serious consideration. We imagine 
that we detect absurdity upon the very face of such propositions, and 
imminent danger to the whole country, should there be an earnest attempt 
at carrying them out, 

If we understand the expression, that “ our rulers are not rulers, but 
servants”—rightly, according to the plain English signification, it can 
mean nothing more vor less than this ; that they are to obey implicitly 
the will of their masters—that the latter are not bound by any of their 
acts, which, at the time, may be unpopular ; and that the proper method 
of counteracting the intluence of any legislation which may not suit the 
fancy of the constituents at the moment, is, to refuse obedience ; and 
not to apply the proper remedy through the ballot-box. The danger ol 
such a principle is too obvious to need much comment. It strikes at 
the root of all social order; it undermines the foundation of all law ; it 
overthrows the power of any Constitution ; it destroys national faith and 
national honor, by depriving national contracts of their only security 
the validity of national statutes. Such a state of things was never con 
templated by the fathers of the revolution, or by the wise men who 
composed the convention of 1787; and its only shadow of support is 
to be found in the wild dreamings of Jefferson, when he declared, that 
“no Constitution could be binding for more than a single generation.” 
Such a state of things has never existed, except in ancient Athens, and 
the condition of that city, as described by an enlightened scholar and 
patriotic writer of our own country, is so much to the point, that we can- 
not forbear a short quotation. “A community,” says he, “ deciding in 
the weightiest matters upon the spur of the occasion, incessantly excl- 
ted by unprincipled agitators, living by forfeiture, confiscation, and plua- 
der, without a constitutional barrier or guaranty, where no bills were 
required to be read three times in two houses, where the departments 
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government were all confounded in one tremendous mass of arbitrary 
power, where, in short, there was no time for reflection, no locus pent- 
fentiaeé, BUT THE DECREES OF A PASSIONATE AND TUMULTUARY Mon, 
MISINFORMED, MISGUIDED, SUPERSEDING ALL LAWS AND CONSTITIL TIONS, 
WERE CARRIED INTO IMMEDIATE EXECUTION '” 

From a condition like this, the institutions of our republican govern- 
ment have thus far happily preserved us. ‘he power, whose source is 
the people, flows from them to our legislators, and becomes the right of 
the latter, so long as they retain their official stations, to be exercised 
according to the will of the people as expressed in the great charter of 
our liberties, the Federal Constitution. Exercised, not according to the 
desires of a part, but for the general good of the whole ; exercised, not 
according to the clamorous outcry of an excited mob, but in conformity 
with written statutes, and the great principles of general justice and 
general expediency. 

Neither does this detract from our position as a self-governing people. 
We are such; we have been free to choose between all forms of civil 
polity, or to choose none at all ; to govern ourselves by laws and lawful 
magistrates, or to remain every man independent of every other man. 
We have decided deliberately upon the former ; we have made our own 
constitution, elected our own rulers, according to a method prescribed 
by ourselves ; and it is the noblest proof of the high capabilities of 
human nature, that while for more than half a century we have claimed 
the power, as a people, to overthrow this Constitution and to do aw ay with 
these methods, we have still preserved them of our own free will and 
pleasure. ‘Those who urge us then, to exert the superiority of mere 
numbers and brute force over those whom we choose to be our legisla- 
lors, are, at the same time, urging us to destroy the good work which 
we have accomplished ; to put a sudden end to what we have so well 
begun ; to render ourselves, our fellow-citizens, and our country, a bye- 
word and a mockery to the nations of the earth ; to deliver up all we 
hold dear, to the terrible dominion of civil anarchy. We close this 
brief essay with a quotation, whose pungent truth must, we think, be 
acknowledged by every intelligent mind. “If every American feels, 
as he must, a deep and fervent gratitude to Heaven, for having cast his 
lot in this most blessed of all lands, where perfect liberty has hitherto 
been found united with the dominion of the law, and the reign of order, 
let him be penetrated with the conviction, that he owes it to the insti- 
tutions of our fathers, as they were originally conceived. Let him be 
assured that their glorious work needs no reforming, end that the base 
laterers of the sovereign people, who preach to them of their infalli- 
bility, are here, what they have ever been, the ambitious, the vain, the 
unprincipled, the aspiring, who would bow down and worship any other 
power that could promote their own. History is written in vain, if 
mankind have not been taught that the demagogue and tyrant are 
synonymous; and that he who professes to be the friend of the people, 
while he persuades them to sacrifice their reason to their engramy 
their duty to their caprices—their laws, their constitution, their glory, 
their integrity, to the mere lust of tyrannical misrule—is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him.” 





CONVERSANO. 


CONVERSANO, 
A ROMANCE IN HISTORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


E non minor che duce e cavaliero ; 
Ma del doppio valor tutte ha le parti.— Tasso, GeavsaLeuue. 


Peerless in fight, in counsel grave and sound, 
The double gift of glory excellent. Farnvax. 


Tur last rays of the sun had for some time ceased to gild the sum- 
mits of the Appenines, and the moon was rising in the east, with a 
glory and beauty which none but those who dwell under an Italian sky 
can know, when a band of Christian warriors might have been seen 
riding at a rapid pace along the shores of the Adriatic. They were a 
fragment of the immense host that had engaged in the first crusade to 
the Holy Land, and were now on their return, after years of absence, 
and the endurance of great toil and danger. The effect of unremitting 
exertion upon the human frame was evident from the gaunt and bony 
forms of the knights, and the ghastly scars that appeared upon their 
weather-beaten visages, told how well and surely the keen scimetar of 
the Saracen had done its work. 

The men were not all of one nation: the standards of Maine, Ire- 
land, Brittany, and England, were waving over their respective people, 
but highest of all floated the broad banner of Normandy, and most con- 
spicuous rode the Norman leader. He was a man of no more than 
medium height, but possessed of a depth of chest, and compactness of 
frame, that gave promise of great physical strength. He was cased in 
armor, from head to foot, of burnished steel, which possessed so bright 
a polish, that his coat of mail, breastplate, helmet, and even the plating 
of his gauntlets and shoes, shone in the light of the moon like silver. 
The steed which he bestrode was of the Arabian breed, and _ plainly 
evinced, by his bearing, that no cross of baser stock had reduced his 
high blood. Although the other horses were jaded by the length of 
the journey they had performed, and dispirited by the travel of the day, 
he was fresh and gay as a lady’s palfrey, and, as he moved forward, 
seemed, by the arching of his neck, and the pricking forward of his 
rabbit-like ears, to testify the delight he felt at the rattling of his own 
and his rider’s armor. 

The band had proceeded for some time in silence, when an abrupt 
bend of the shore brought them suddenly in view of a stately castle, 
situated upon a hill, and less than a mile distant. ‘The hill was covered 
to the top with olive-groves, which, as they moved to and fro in the 
night breeze, exhibited every variety of shade and color, while above 
all rose the castle, with its battlements, walls, and projections, even to 
the minutest turret, imprinted in clear characters upon the sky beyond. 
The sight was a pleasing one, and, as the warriors beheld the termi- 
nation of their long day’s journey, a murmur of delight ran through the 
ranks, and each involuntarily grasped the rein tighter, and spurred on bis 
weary charger to a yet swifter pace than before. 
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When they had reached the foot of the hill, a few hasty words of 
command were given by the leader, and the main body filed off around 
the base, while the Norman chief, with a few of his immediate follow- 
ers, kept on to the castle. As they approached, the hoarse call of the 
sentinels was heard, passing from mouth to mouth, and soon an aged 
warder appeared upon the walls, and hailed them, 

* Ho, there. without! Halt!” 

The band drew rein, in compliance with his order, and a knight from 
immediately behind the leader, riding forward to the edge of the moat, 
the warder addressed him, 

“By St. Dennis, sir knight, but how shall we receive you? A 
friend, methinks, might in courtesy have been preceded by some mes- 
senger. 

“Ha, old man!” replied the knight, “ have your ears been sealed, 
or have you burrowed in the granite of your walls the last month? We 
had the presumption to think that the fame of our leader might suffice 
for his herald. But keep us not waiting. Roperr or Normanpy, 
from the Holy wars, stands at your gate.” 

At the mention of that well known name, the gray head of the keeper 
sunk from the walls with more haste even than it had appeared, and, 
with an alacrity and quiet which betokened the strict discipline that 
reigned within the castle, the draw-bridge fell, the portcullis flew up, 
and the crusaders rode into the outer court. Here, having dismounted, 
and resigned their steeds into the hands of the menials, they passed 
through the inner court into the great hall. 

‘The castle, into which we have introduced our adventurers, was one 
much celebrated in history,—that of William, Count of Conversano, 
the most powerful chief of all Lower Apulia, and grand-nephew of 
stout Robert Guiscard, who laid the foundation of that Norman power 
in Naples, which afterwards spread over the fairest portions of Italy. 
Here were gathered, at the close of the first crusade, the brightest stars 
of Europe, and the right noble host spared neither trouble or expense 
to render their sojourn agreeable. Horses, hounds, and hawks, in any 
number, were free to all, and the wild-boar and other game that roamed 
the vast plains of Apulia, found them ample employment during the 
day ; whilst minstrels, jongleurs, and dancers, enlivened the evening, 
and gave zest to its enjoyments. But by no means the slightest attrac- 
tion to the castle, and by'no means the least inducement to a protracted 
tarry there, was the beautiful maiden Sibylla, the old Count’s daughter. 
Her charms, which even history has deemed worthy of record, were 
celebrated far and wide, and suitors, old and young, gay and grave, 
sought to win the favor of the father and the smiles of the daughter. 
Thus the castle came to be a rallying point, as it were, for the most 
noble and chivalrous of the age. Here the bold knight, who had war- 
red with the infidel upon the burning sands of Syria, and, for months, 
known no rest from toil or respite from watching, unbent from the aus- 
terity of his life, and once more cultivated the refinements of the court, 
once more mingled in the society of polite men, and tuned his rough 
voice to whisper words of love. Hither also came monks and priests, 
and even mitred prelates gathered at the hospitable board, and evinced 
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their full appreciation of the gifts of Providence, by quafting stoutly, at 
the evening feast, the hippocres and richer wines of Gascony. 

But of all, cavaliers, and statesmen, and wily clergy, that had graced 
these walls, none could vie with Robert, in eloquence and knightly 
feats of arms. Indeed, not one of all the crusaders who visited the 
Holy Land, save afterwards him of the “ Lion heart,” attained to the 
renown of this prince. Palmers, toiling homeward from the wars, told, 
wherever they tarried, of prodigies of valor and matchless deeds of 
strength performed by “ Bold Duke Robert,” so that all Europe rung 
with his fame, and monk and minstrel vied with one another in award- 
ing him his meed of praise. Such was Robert of Normandy, and 
such as has been described, the state of affairs in the castle of Con- 
versano, at the time of our narrative. 

The reception room was thrown open, and a blaze of light from the 
torches of the attendants shone out into the wide hall. William, who 
was seated upon a dais, at the upper end of the room, descended, as 
his noble guest entered, and, grasping him by the hand, gave hima 
cordial greeting. “ Welcome, brother of Normandy, welcome to our 
poor abode. We have to crave your pardon for our seeming lack of 
courtesy, in not going out to escort you hither ourselves ; but we had 
certain information, as we thought, that you would not be with us until 
the morrow.” 

“ Nay, sire,” said Robert, as the old count led him to a seat under 
the canopy that extended over the centre of the dais, “ but we are our- 
selves in the fault; we should not have reached this until the morrow, 
had we not, in our impatience to see you again, after so long a lapse 
of time, disregarded the fatigue of our beasts, and outstript the course 
of our own plans. We have journeyed a weary way since dayspring.” 

“Truce, then, to excuses,’ said the count, and then turning gaily 
around to a maiden by his side, “ Ah, pardon me, child,—sir knight, 
my daughter, the Lady Sibylla.” Robert arose, and as he bowed and 
saluted the hand of the lovely being before him, felt that his doing so 
was rather an act of involuntary homage to her charms, than an obser- 
vance of etiquette. ‘The moment he looked upon her, he was charmed 
by her extreme beauty, the eflect of which was heightened by the 
simple yet attractive style of her dress. A tunic of white, gathered 
at the waist by a girdle, displayed to the finest advantage her volup- 
tuous form; her hair, instead of being plaited in the unbecoming 
fashion so prevalent at the close of the eleventh century, was encircled 
by a fillet, and fell in dark masses over her neck and shoulders, like 
clouds upon a summer sky. Tler carriage was in the highest degree 
gentle and winning, yet the red, pouting under-lip, and eyes black as 
night, told of a volcano of passions asleep under that placid exterior. 

The duke paid his compliments in the pompous language used to- 
wards ladies by the cavaliers of the day, and then resuming his seat, 
conversed upon various topics until the announcement of supper. 

“ We boast at our board of no dainties,”’ said William, as they seated 
themselves at the head of the long oaken table, “ yet we trust that 


hungry men will find enough of the substantials of life to satisfy their 
appetites,” 
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Robert cast his eye over the smoking lines of venison, fish, and fowl, 
stretched out before him, as he answered, 

“To men who have been wont to carve their meat, such as God 
may send, in gloves of steel, and eat, at morning dawn, in armor which 
may be their shrouds before nightfall, any one of the dishes displayed 
here in such variety and profusion, is a very luxury.” , 

“ Your retinue,” replied the count, ‘ must undoubtedly boast men 
of great strength and endurance. | am told that the fierce rays of the 
Syrian sun are like the potter's fire, either to harden this clay of ours, 
or shatter it to nought.” . 

“True for it,”’ answered Robert, “ for men of bone and sinew, and 
iron strength commend me, before all Europe, to the warriors, whose 
feet have trod those burning sands, and still had strength to bear them 
back to their native land.” 

“ Yet,” said William, with a complacent smile, “ stout as your men 
must be, I doubt not that we have within our castle a wrestler, who can 
hurl the stoutest of them to the earth.’ 

The duke’s eyes glistened, and he answered, quickly, “ I'll stake my 
good steed against the golden chain about your neck, that we find him 
his match, nay, his better, before he break his fast to-morrow.” 

“ Softly, softly, noble sir,” said William, with perfect calmness, “ con- 
sider the matter again, before we close the wager; you may not be so 
ready when you have seen the man. Ho, there! call in the German 
knave, who wrestled yestereven with the Barian.” 

“ Were he another Hercules,” rejoined Robert, “1 tell you I will 
find a Norman wrestler who shall make him bite the dust. Gramercy !”’ 
continued he, as the man appeared before them, * but he 1s a seemly 
fellow ; plainly no trifling antagonist for any one.”’ 

And indeed the man was a very personification of strength. A gi- 
ant in size, there was not upon his frame the least superfluous flesh ; 
his limbs were masses of thews and sinews, and his coarse har, falling 
in shaggy locks over his eyes, gave him an extremely ferocious ap- 
pearance, 

“ How now, sirrah'”’ said the duke, “ dare you adventure a fall, on 
the morrow, with some of my followers ?”’ 

“ Methinks, my lord duke had better ask them if they dare meet the 
trial; the man was never born of woman, that I fear to strive with,” 
answered the giant, in a dogged, yet respectful manner. 

“ Well, well, fellow,”’ said the duke, impatiently, “ get thee gone, and 
to-morrow we will find you one who shall test your strength ; and, 
mark me, you are to expect no child’s play.” 

“ By the mass, then,” muttered the brute between his teeth, as he 
departed, “let him look to himself, for he must be a good man and 
true, if he ever walk again.” . 

The supper was now far advanced, and the feasters at the middle 
and lower end of the table, excited by the fumes of the wine, could 
scarce contain themselves, so far as to show proper respect to the no- 
ble guest and host at the head, when all restraint was removed by the 
departure of these two personages, accompanied by a third, whom we 
have not yet introduced to our readers. ‘This was no less a character 
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than the notorious Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and half-uncle of Robert, 
whom he had accompanied to the wars,—a man of great native cour- 
age and energy, yet rendered in a measure odious by the ferocity of his 
counsels. ‘I'he three now retired to the conference-room, to converse 
at their leisure upon the all-absorbing topic of the day, the result of the 
crusade. 

“{ have been anxiously waiting for an opportunity, my lord,” said 
the count, as they seated themselves, “ to ask you, why your return 
to Europe tallies so ill with the reports which have reached our ears.” 

“ Reports, my lord?” answered Robert, “to what reports do you 
refer!” 

“To those that told us you had taken up your abode in the East,” 
answered the former. 

“And why, sire,’ said Robert, “ should | make my home among 
the followers of the false prophet’ Have not the infidel dogs been 
driven from the Holy city’? And have I not possessions, power, and 
above all, a home, in our sunny Normandy ’” 

“ Nay, but what are all the vineyards of Normandy, compared with 
the brightest diadem in Christendom ?”’ rejoined William. 

“You speak in parables, my lord,’ answered the duke ; “I do not 
understand you.”’ 

“ Well, then,” said William, “ we are told that you had been pro- 
claimed ‘ King of Jerusalem,’ and, by my troth, were greatly rejoiced 
to think that the keeping of the Holy city had been intrusted to so 
goodly a warder.” 

* Ah! you do but jest, my lord,” said Robert, “* what claims to such 
high honors could | prefer, that would compare with those of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, a knight whose surpassing wisdom, prudence, and bravery, 
will so well defend and grace that high station’ It is with me, I be- 
lieve, even as this our reverend bishop says, ‘| lack the prudence ne- 
cessary for such a trust.’’’ And then, as if anxious to change the sub. 
ject, he continued, “ But of this sport to-morrow.—Will the Lady Si- 
bylla”— 

“ Nay, but bear with me, my lord,” interrupted the bishop, “ if | 
inquire a little farther into this matter. ‘There is certainly more in this 
report than ye wot of. Are you sure, my lord, that it came from the 
East ?”’ 

“From the East, of course,’ answered William; “ but stay, let me 
think,—ha! a monk from Brittany ; 1 remember him well, for a dark- 
browed knave first told me the tale, and though it was not confirmed by 
the stragglers that came from the East, | believed it. "Tis strange that 
this inconsistency never struck me before.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Odo, thoughtfully, “ from the west, from Brittany,— 
evidently a forged tale ; the author must have known it fur a lie. My 
lord,” continued he, turning suddenly around to Robert, “ why will 
you repose so much confidence in the promises of ambitious men’? My 
life upon it, there is treachery and plotting against you at home. Why 
pom — if not to quiet the people, and seduce them from your in- 

rest ’ 


Robert laughed, and, turning to the count, said, ‘ Well, | am sure 
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that if I lack prudence, it is more than compensated by the discretion 
of this my most wary uncle. I do verily believe that he would ty to 
make me think my good brother Harry set that report afloat. ‘ Happy 
is the man that feareth always,’ is his motto; for my part, | put my 
trust in that most comfortable proverb of the Persians, which tells us, 
‘We must believe nothing we hear, and only half we see.’ ”’ 

And this was all that Robert said or thought about a circumstance so 
suspicious, until months afterwards, when his just claim to the throne 
of England was disputed by this same “ good brother Harry,” when 
ingrate friends were deserting him, and the grim calamities of unsuc- 
cessful war gathering about his path, he recalled the admonitions given 
by his cautious uncle in the castle of Conversano, and rebuked himself, 
in bitterness of spirit, for his apathy and want of foresight. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ros. But is there any clse longs to see this broken music in his side? Is there yet 
another doats upon rib-breaking.—As You Like Ir. 


The sun arose on the morrow in a cloudless sky, and shone down 
warm and cheerily upon the goodly company of knights and ladies 
and men at arms who had assembled in the open space before the cas- 
tle, to witness the encounter planned the night before. 

Elevated seats had been prepared for the spectators of rank, whilst 
their numerous attendants stood together in a more humble position on 
one side, awating the coming sport with impatient and anxious looks. 
William and Sibylla occupied a conspicuous place, and by their side 
was Robert, who had already become half enamored of a lady so gifted 
in mind and person. 

The German was ready for the contest, and with his huge form ex- 
tended upon the sward in a half-reclining posture, waited, in seeming 
surety of success, for any one who should have the hardihood to face 
so formidable a foe. He had never yet found his equal in wrestling, 
and only a day or two before, had sadly broken the bones of a lubberly 
mass of humanity from Bari. 

Ata signal from the duke, a young man advanced into the arena, 
accoutred for the contest. He was of much more than medium size, 
but not by any means possessed of the giant proportions of his antago- 
nist; yet he at once enlisted the sympathies of the spectators, for his 
countenance was open and handsome, and his whole bearing so noble 
and engaging, that some cried out, “it was a shame for him to be 
matched against so unworthy an adversary.” . 

‘A right noble fellow, my lord,” said William, “ tell us, who is he ?” 

“A youth of gentle blood,” replied Robert, “ who followed our for- 
tunes to the wars, one always first in battle, and whose arm hath ever 
kept pace with ours in giving blow for blow upon the enemy.” 


“Ah, recall him, I pray you, sir,” said Sibylla. “Think you it is 
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well for one so generous to be sacrificed to the wantonness of yonder 
brute ’” 

“ Fear not for him, lady,” replied the duke, “ his arm is strong, and 
hath never vet failed him. Yet would I gladly recall him, in obedj- 
ence to your wish, were it not now too late. See—they close.” 

As he spoke, the German, clasping the youth in his huge embrace, 
raised him high from the ground, and strove to throw him on his side ; 
but the Norman, with wonderful strength and agility, turned himself as 
he neared the ground, and struck upon his feet, yet with such force as 
seemed enough to have shattered to atoms a frame of less compact 
materials. A second attempt of the same kind had well nigh proved 
fatal to the success of the German; for the youth, as he came again 
to the ground, catching him off his balance, swayed him around, and 
almost won the victory, by bringing him to the ground. The giant, 
stung to madness by this second failure, grew black with rage and vex- 
ation ; yet the Norman stood undaunted, and ready for a third struggle, 
when Sibylla, whose warmest sympathies had been from the first 
awakened for the youth, called aloud to her father, in a supplicating 
tone 

“Oh! stop, sir, stop, I pray you, this sport ! I know that death 
will come of it. See, look at yonder villain, there’s murder in his very 
eye.” 

The old man heeded her not ; wholly engrossed in the spectacle be- 
fore him, he was deaf and blind to every thing else. His blood was 
up, aye boiling with excitement, and stretching himself forward so as 
almost to lose his balance and fall from his seat, he cried— 

* Now for't, now for't. ‘To him, you knave, to him! Now, by all 
the saints, your steed is lost, my lord.” 

Ere the last words passed his lips, the German had caught his luck- 
less foe in his iron grasp, and stiffening every sinew until they stood 
out like ropes from under the skin, swung him from the ground and 
hurled him a ay, clear over the low barrier, to the very feet of the 
spectators, where he lay stunned and bleeding. So carried away was 
the old count by his feelings, that, springing from his seat, he gave a 
shout that was echoed long and loud by every inmate of the castle. 
But, immediately bethinking himself of his uncourteous conduct, he 
turned to Robert, who sat with a flush upon his brow, and said— 

“Tis idle, my lord, for a gray head to be thus overturned by a silly 
bout at wrestling ; yet it does seem as if, in a strife like this, one’s 
feelings became even more enlisted than in the noble tournament, 
where the attention and interest are distracted by the number of com- 
batants.” : 

“"Tis so, 'tis so, my lord,” answered Robert, in a mortified tone, 
“ but the foul fiend take the German dog ; | would lose half my army, 
sooner than that good fellow should thus be harmed. St. Dennis! but 
yonder scowling knave shall rue it. Ho! there—summon the other 
man. 

This was a burly wight from Brittany, who, although possessed of 
enormous size and strength, lacked entirely that agility and quickness 
of motion so essential to the good wrestler. Hardly had-his brawny 
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foe grasped him, ere he came lumbering to the earth, like a great, top- 
heavy wain., 

‘The German, proud of his success, first swagvered up and down, 
challenging any and every one: “Are ye all frightened out? Come 
on, now, an’ ye dare; come on, Barian, Norman, and Brittain, and 
choose the ground ye would lie on ;” and then seated himself, in great 
complacency, upon the grass, with his knees drawn up to his chin, and 
his hands clasped about his shins. ‘The assemblage, after waiting for 
a space, was about to break up, in despair of farther sport, when a new 
candidate for honor appeared in the arena. He was, in point of size, 
less than any of the other wrestlers, yet were his limbs well knit to- 
gether, and he entered the ring with a firm tread and fearless bearing. 
The German sluggishly rose up, like a huge mastiff, as he presented 
himself, and, scanning him from head to foot, said, sneeringly, “ "Tis 
better for you to go, I'll not wrestle with you; the eagle of our moun- 
tains does not prey upon sparrows.” 

“ Silence your boastings,” answered the new comer, “I need none 
of your advice ; look to yourself.” 

“This, then, for your fool’s obstinacy,” said the other, as, seizing 
him around the middle, he raised him from the ground. But the victory 
was not so easy as he expected; thrice he raised him up and essayed 
to fling him on his side, and thrice were his efforts vain. ‘Then, en- 
raged at this unlooked for resistance in an adversary apparently so in- 
ferior, he gathered all his strength and tried to hurl him off, as he had 
done the Norman; but his adversary clung to him as though his arms 
were bars of iron; nor did he act entirely upon the defensive, for, 
striving also to trip and throw his adversary, the struggle became great. 
With limbs entwined and swollen veins, they strove, now here, now 
there, as if for very life. First one and then the other seemed to have 
the superiority, and the contest was at least doubtful, when the Ger- 
man began to show signs of exhaustion, his breath came thick and 
fast, his face grew first red and then purple, and his efforts began to 
relax. But now his opponent, who appeared to be untiring as he was 
skillful, summoning up his strength for a final struggle, caught him up- 
on his hip, and raising his huge form, with giant strength, high over 
head, held him balanced there for a moment, and then, with “ This for 
vengeance,” brought him, thundering upon his head and shoulders to 
the earth. A simultaneous shout of exultation from the Normans rent 
the air. Even the old count seemed pleased, and turning smilingly 
around, he was about to address Robert, when he saw that he had 
left his seat. ‘Call hither the duke,” said he, “ where is his high- 
ness ’” 

“ He is here,” answered the victor, as he threw off the slouched 
hat, which had hitherto concealed his features, and the rich flaxen 
curls fell from under it around his face. 

‘Long live the Duke of Normandy !” burst from every mouth. And 
the conquered giant, as he slowly rose from the ground, the blood rush- 
ing from his mouth and nose, swore that “ when he first felt that gripe, 
he knew it must be Robert’s or the devil’s.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


Tue lapse of a brief twelvemonth finishes our editorial labors, and 
we resign to other hands the care of this Magazine. We do this with 
mingled feelings of regret and pleasure—regret at dissolving our con- 
nection with the Magazine in which we have taken so deep an interest, 
which has occupied our thoughts during so many of our waking and 
sleeping hours, which has become, indeed, a part of our existence. On 
the other hand, we are not unwillingly relieved from the load of anxiety, 
labor, and responsibility, which has been imposed upon us, in the dis- 
charge of our editorial duties. Our eye now rests upon the promise 
made to our patrons at the commencement of our labors—whether it 
has been fulfilled, is not for us to say. ‘This only can we honestly 
affirm, we have tried ; if we have failed, we pray you ascribe it rather 
to lack of ability than inclination. 

To the members of all the classes for their unusually liberal sub- 
scription and noble stand in support of the Magazine, we return our 
sincere thanks. Those who have cheered from time to time our labors | 
by a word of encouragement, a favorable notice, we remember with 
gratitude—while even against those who have greeted our monthly 


visits only with cynical criticisms and animadversions, we harbor not 


a single feeling of unkindness or ill-will,—to one and all at parting, 
we add a hearty “ God bless you— Farewell.” 


1. ATWATER, 
J. W. Duties, 
O. S. Ferry, Editors of 


W. Suita, the Class of 1844. 
J. Warre, 
Yale College, April 13, 1844. 





TO OUR READERS. 


We beg leave, kind reader, to present to you this, our 


first number, with the familiar nod of old acquaintance- 
ship, rather than the formal and distant bow. Regard- 
ing our Magazine, there is need of saying but little. 
The history of its success through nearly nine years, is 
well known to you—the past speaks for itself, the future 
depends upon our exertions. This truth the experience 
of the last month has fully proved. ‘To use the figure 
employed on occasions like this, “our good ship” we 
found well anchored and sea-worthy ; but a dead calm 
prevailing, when the tardy breeze came at length, inex- 
perienced hands made some delay in getting her under 
sail. This accomplished, we have no doubt of a pleas- 
ant and prosperous cruise. 

But leaving for the present, any further attempts at 
rhetorical address, we simply ask, Fellow Students, the 
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same kind wishes and assistance which have been be- 


stowed in time past. With the undoubting hope that 
this reasonable request will be fulfilled, we enter most 
cheerfully upon the toilsome responsibilities of our of- 
fice ; at the same time, taking this opportunity to return 
our acknowledgments for the honorable trast which you 
have seen fit to place in our hands. 
We remain, Classmates and 
Fellow students, 


Respectfully, 


Your Epirors. 


Yate Coucece, June 26, R44 





